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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Settling Labor Disputes (p. 7) 
Digest of the Article 

Seizure of the railroads and the steel 
industry by the Federal Government 
highlights the need for peaceful settle- 
ment of labor disputes. Traditional 
methods have been collective bargain- 
ing, conciliation, mediation, and arbi- 
tration. When collective bargaining 
breaks down, third parties intervene, 
usually with the consent of the dis- 
putants, in an effort to forestall a work 
stoppage. 

Arbitration awards generally require 
agreement in advance by the parties to 
the dispute that they will accept the 
decision. Mediators and conciliators try 
to bring about agreement, but their 
recommendations need not be accepted. 
In the last decade fact-finding boards 
appointed by the President have been 
called upon to make recommendations. 
Recently, however, these findings have 
found less favor with disputants. 

The railroad industry has been sub- 
ject to considerable Federal labor legis- 
lation since 1888. The much-amended 
Railway Labor Act offers several tech- 
niques for the peaceful settlement of 
disputes, but government seizure was 
necessary in 1950 to avoid a stoppage 
which might have imperiled the war 
effort. Similarly, the recent seizure of 
the steel industry has been justified by 
the President because we are in a pe- 
riod of national emergency. Opponents 
of the seizure regard it as an abuse of 
the Presidential power and plan to fight 
the seizure in the courts. 

A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help students understand the vari- 
ous ways in which labor disputes can be 
settled peacefully and the need for 
peaceful settlement in our highly com- 
plicated industrial civilization. 
Assignment 

1. Show how each of the following 
is applied in labor disputes: (a) con- 


, 


ciliation and mediation; (b) arbitration; 
(c) fact-finding boards. 

2. How does the Federal Govern- 
ment’s seizure of an industry like rail- 
roads or steel affeet operation of the 
industry? 

3. Describe the arguments tor ard 
against President Truman's recent sei- 
zure of the steel industry. 


Motivation 

A pamphlet published by the Public 
Affairs Committee is called, “Workers 
and Bosses Are Human.” Why do you 
think it was given such a title? What 
would you expect to find in such a 
pamphlet? (At this point a volunteer 
may be selected to read the pamphlet. 
For exact citation see “Reference,” be- 
low.) 


Pivotal Questions 

1. What difference does it make to 
you if labor disputes are settled peace- 
fully or result in strikes? 

2. If you were the owner or mana- 
ger of an industrial company, would 
you favor collective bargaining as a 
method of settling a labor dispute in 





Story of Achievement 
Coming Next Week 
The publisher and editors of Senior 


Scholastic take pl e in announcing 
a special, 32-page color-pictorial sec- 
tion, which can serve as a unit on the 
American competitive enterprise sys- 
tem, in the May 7th issue of Senior 
Scholastic and the other three Scholastic 
classroom weeklies: Practical English, 
World Week, and Junior Scholastic. 

This insert, appearing under the title, 
“Johnson Makes the Team,” is present- 
ed by the B. F. Goodrich Company as 
a contribution to a better understanding 
and appreciation of our heritage of 
freedom. It was prepared under the su- 
pervision of Scholasti 

An extra page of lesson-plan material 
will be added to the Teacher Edition to 
provide teachers with suggestions for 
the use of special section. Adv. 








which you were involved? Why? What 
evidence do we have that collective 
bargaining settles many labor disputes? 

3. Assume for the moment that col- 
lective bargaining does not settle the 
labor dispute. What might you as a rep- 
resentative of workers propose in order 
to avoid a strike? 

4. How have the Federal Govern- 
ment and many state governments 
helped in peaceful settlement of labor 
disputes? 

5. Was President Truman wise in 
taking over the steel industry when a 
strike was threatened recently? Defend 
your answer. 


Summary 

Although we are high school stu- 
dents, we have a stake in the peaceful 
settlement of labor disputes. Why? 
Activities 

1. Organize a round-table discussic.n 
of the issues in the President's seizure 
of the steel industry. 

2. Have students bring to class labor 
weeklies, publications of business or- 
ganizations, etc. The library may have 
a file of such publications. These can 
be studied in class with a view to de- 
termining the point of view and topics 
of interest to sponsors of such publica- 
tions. 

3. Survey the newspapers and maga- 
zines for labor-management items. Have 
students underscore all factual materials 
with a blue pencil. Underscore all ad- 
jectives and adverbs in red. Summarize 
all factual material. Students can list 
what they think has been omitted. The 
findings can be the subject of oral re- 
ports in class. 


Reference 

Workers and Bosses Are Human, by 
T. Carskadon. Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 76 (1943). 32 pp. 


The Soviet Peace Offensive (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 

In recent weeks Russia has indicated 
a renewed interest in world peace. Rus- 
sian moves have included a cabled 
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statement to American editors that cap- 
italism and communism can co-exist, a 
proposal for a Big Four top-level con- 
ference, proposals for a German peace 
treaty, and an economic conference to 
encourage East-West trade. Russian 
motivation for these moves may be 
found in mounting defense preparations 
in the United States, failure of Com- 
munist aggression in Korea, and the 
growing defense strength of Western 
Europe under General Eisenhower 

Russian moves must be considered in 
the light of the Russian record of treaty 
promises. The bait 
of increased trade, for example, is tied 
to the Russian need for strategic ma- 
terials. Concrete evidence of a change 
of heart in Russia would take the form 
of acceptance of the U. N. disarmament 
proposals, the signing of an Austrian 
peace treaty, the release of William 
Oatis, and the end of Communist offen- 
sives in Southeast Asia. 


violations and false 


Aim 
To help students evaluate 
moves to conciliate the West. 


Russian 


Assignment 

1. Show how each of the following 
are part of a Russian “peace offensive”: 
(a) Stalin’s cable to American editors; 
(b) proposals for a Four-Power Con- 
ference; (c) peace proposals for Ger- 
many; (d) the international trade con 
ference. 

2. Why are the Western powers sus- 


picious of Russian peace moves? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Should we increase our trade with 
Russia? Defend your answer. 

2. Would a conference among the 
top-level leaders of the United States, 
Russia, Great Britain, and France bring 
us closer to world peace? Defend your 
point of view. 


College Scholarships by the 
Federal Government (p. 5) 


Digest of the Arguments 

Should promising students be given 
college scholarships by the Federal 
Government? Proponents hold that it 
would stimulate a larger number of 
high school students to better work; 
that it would give the country a stronger 
nucleus of intelligent voters; that more 
college graduates in the community 
would stimulate business and cultural 
activity; that there is no danger of Fed- 
eral thought control as judged by our 
experience with the Morrill Act and 
education under the GI Bill. 

Opponents argue that many scholar- 
ships offered by private groups are now 
going begging for want of interested or 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


May 7, 1952 
Special issue—Finland and the 
Olympics 

Finland—The Land and Its People— 
The people of Finland and their cul- 
ture; how tne Finns earn a living. 

Finland in World Affairs—Finland’s 
history and her present place in interna 
tional relations. 

The Olympic Games—History of the 
Games from ancient times to the 
present 

Forum Topic of the Week—Do the 
Olympics promote international good 
will and understanding? Both sides of 
this controversial question 

Interview of the Week: Meet Jim 
Thorpe—A personality sketch of the 
great American athlete. 


Semester Review—May 14 
objective test questions, 
graph interpreta- 


Four pages- 
map interpretation, 
tion, picture quiz 














qualified students; that takers of private 
scholarships could easily earn their own 
way if they wanted to; that increased 
reliance on the Federal Government is 
leading us to socialistic slavery; that 
Federal expenses for luxuries of this 
kind are unwarranted during a period 
when every cent is needed for defense 
or paying off the huge national debt. 
Aim 

To help students evaluate. the argu- 
and against the granting of 
Federal Govern- 


ments for 
scholarships by the 
ment. 


Assignment 

1. In parallel outline the 
arguments for and against the granting 
of scholarships by the Federal Govern- 
ment. (Avoid copying the bold italics 
which head each argument.) 

2. Which of the arguments have vou 
found most convincing? Why? 


columns, 


Discussion Questions 

1. Robert Hutchins, 
lor of Chicago University, has said: 
“Education may not save us, but it is 
the only hope we have.” What did he 
mean? Do you agree with him? Justify 
your answer. 

2. Will Federal scholarships be an- 
other step along the road to socialistic 
slavery? Defend your answer. What do 
you mean by socialistic slavery? 

3. How would you advise your Con- 
gressman to vote on a bill which would 
provide for scholarships? What argu- 
ments would you use to convince him? 


former chancel- 


Activities 

1. Have the class write a practice let- 
ter to a Congressman. Letters should 
not take more than one side of a page. 
Opportunity should be taken to indi- 
cate correct form for such letters. 

2. Poll the senior class on the ques- 
tion of Federal scholarships. Find out 
how many students would go to college 
if they could obtain a scholarship. 

3. Poll parents in the community on 
the question. Compare results. 


Meet William Francis Gibbs 

ip. 4) 

Discussion Questions 

1. Would you like to work for Mr, 
Gibbs? Why? 

2. What role is the vessel, United 
States, capable of playing in American 
life? Describe the part played by Mr. 
Gibbs in constructing the ship. 





Tools for Teachers 


Finland and the 
Olympic Games 
May I in Senior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: The following pam- 
phlets are available from the Finnish 
National Travel Office, 41 East 50 
Street, New York 22, N. Y.: Finland 
Calling, 1948, free; Official Pregram of 
the Olympic Games, 1951, free; Olym- 
pic Host, 1950, free; Visit Finland, 
1950, free. The Olympics (history), 
Armed Forces Talk 234, 1948, 5¢, Supt. 
of Documents, U. S. Govt. Printing Of- 
fice, Washington 25, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Democracy Gains in 
Finland,” by J. H. Wuorinen, Current 
History, Oct. 1951. “Finns Have Two 
Words for It,” by G. Kent, U. N. World, 
Aug. 1951. “Even the Russians Are Go- 
ing to Play,” by C. Small, Saturday 
Evening Post, Aug. 25, 1951. 

FILMS: Wings to Finland, 20 min- 
utes, free loan, Pan American World 
Airways, 135 East 42 St., New York 17, 
N. Y. Following free loan films are 
available from the Finnish National 
Travel Office, 41 East 50 St., New York 
22. N. Y.: The Far North of Finland, 
Finland Smiles, Summer in Finland, 
Winter Sports in Finland. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 15) 

I. Settling Labor Disputes: A. a-F; b-O; 
c-F; d-F; e-O. B. a-3; b-7; c-4; d-8; e-9: 
f-1; g-6; h-11; i-2, 

Il. Russian Peace Offensive: a-1; b-4; 
c-3; d-2; e-4. 

Ill. Federal Scholarships: a-F; b-A; c-A 
d-F; e-A; f-A; g-F; h-F. 
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The World’s Newest Flag 


(Cover story on page 11) 


International News phote 
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JUMPY JACK His bike rides 
like a bronc. No one told him about 
the Roadmaster—how its coil- 
spring fork soaks up bumps, rides 
like a limousine. 


SCRATCHALONG 
SAM He could have avoided all 


those scratches with a Roadmaster, 
“the bike with the bumpers”. Front 
and rear bumpers protect the bike 


and the rider. 

BILL Even 
looks like his bike—no streamlining. 
Somebody tell him about the Road- 
master—streamlined like a °52 car 
with a 100% stronger, electronic- 
welded frame. 


DIM DORA Always in the 
dark even with a flashlight. Brighten 
her up about the Roadmaster— it's 
got a searchbeam headlight plus a 
brake-operated, auto-type stop light. 


if you see’em around 
tell’em about 


“The Bike thats 
a 
~ ~, like a car 


~, 


Electronic-welded frame 

Shockmaster coil-spring fork 

Bumpers 

Searchbeam headlight 

Electronic horn in the tank 

Streamlined 

Auto-type, brake-operated stop light 4 


FREE — write for your folder showing i gd OE ITs rs 
Le 


the many models of Roadmaster to: AMF 

Roadmaster, West 117th Street and 

Berea Road, Cleveland 7, Ohio. ee 
CLEVELAND WELDING COMPANY 

Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY, New York 
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_ShY WHAT 
* YOU.PLEASE 2” 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. 


When Worlds Collide 


Dear Editor: 

I sincerely disagree with Patrick Far- 
rell and his friends in their evaluation 
of the two pictures: The Day the Earth 
Stood Still and When Worlds Collide. 
The former was truly one of the finest 
pictures I ever saw. I often compare the 
two to bring out the fact that When 
Worlds Collide was absolutely silly, 
with neither the interesting composition 
of The Day the Earth Stood Still, nor its 
Intrigue or attention-holding plot. 


Though When Worlds Collide was ‘in 
technicolor, The Day the Earth Stood 
Still ranks No. 1 with my friends and 
me. 

Eric C. Feddersen 
Denby High School 
Detroit, Mich. 


Married Students Speak 


Dear Editor: 

My wife and I are both attending 
school and think it is the right thing to 
do. We want to be useful citizens and 
we feel this cannot be accomplished if 
we do not have an education. 

Furthermore, our parents are tax- 
payers and the public schools should be 
open to anyone who has the ambition to 
take advantage of them. This is what 
America stands for, freedom to follow 
one’s own vocation in life. 

William Robert Patterson 
Murphy (Ala.) High School 


Food for India 
Dear Editor: 

I think the United States should help 
India. We should not let India’s people 
perish of starvation. 


3 


I think that we should get India’s 
people to change their ideas. If we give 
them food, they should be willing to 
stop their sacred cows and monkeys 
from eating food from their fields. 

The United States might check more 
on where our food and money is going. 
We should make sure it is going to the 
poor people and that they do not have 
to pay high prices for it. 

Mary Margaret O'Neill 
Mineral Point (Wis.) High School 





Answers to last week's puzzle 
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. Club to hit ball with. 

. Division of the British 
Isles. 

. Share (abbr.). 

. Minute particle. 

. Nickname for a Brooklyn 

Dodger player. 

____. ball; not in fair 
territory. 


5. Rustic; country bumpkin. 


. Wild hogs. 


. Nickname for a baseball. 


20. Recently retired Red Sox 


second baseman. 


21. Transgression. 
2. Strike out (abbr.). 


. Put out (abbr.). 

. Pitcher Maglie’s first 
name. 

. Tank Corps (abbr.). 

. Exist. 

. Tuberculosis. 

. Personal pronoun. 

. General Eisenhower. 

. Cord fastenings for shoes. 

. Equipment used by 
catchers. 
Dodgers’ shortstop. 


3. Light (abbr.). 


. Republic (abbr.). 


5. Worn by a fielder to pro- 


tect his hands. 

. Belonging to the heroine 
of Ibsen’s play, A Doll's 
House. 

. Very hard hit balls. 

. Extreme deficiency in in- 
telligence. 


3. Adolescent: — -ayjer. 


. Period of time. 
Scott decision. 


. Inlet of the sea. 


. Small piece of rock. 

. Blunder by a player. 
2. To arrange at intervals. 

. Gilt (abbr.). 

. Venice (abbr.). 

, Suffix meaning like, 


9. Nickname for Sydney. 
. Compass direction. 
. Iowa (abbr.). 


Energy Commis- 


bol. 


sion. 


5. At bat (abbr.). 
. To haul, drag. 
. Printer’s measure. 
. Flies aloft. 
9. Shout of joy. 
. Wrote Treasure Island 


(initials). 


. Red Sox pitcher 


Parnell. 


. Enemy. 

. Fail to win a game. 
. An error. 

. Antonym for yes. 


“Twin killing. 


21. Slang expression for a 


al o 


3 Mega motion by the 


pitc 
On a single, the batter 
runs to frst 


31. Indo-China (abbr.).. 

2. Pirates’ home run king. 
3. Half of an em 

. Inquirer. 

3. Home run with bases 


loaded: slam. 


. Yankee pitcher 


Reynolds. 





resembling. 


Seventh Inning Stretch 


By Ralph Ichikawa, Maui H. S., Hamakuapoko, Maui, Hawaii 
*Starred words refer to baseball 


Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzies for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
wie mey be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 


about 50 words, of which at least 10 must be 


related te the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
eriginal and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth: Avenue, Néw York 
10, N. Y. Answers in next week’s issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 





Meet William F. Gibbs 


Designer of the superliner ‘‘ United States,”’ 


to whom one lifetime is not enough 


OT many men are granted this boon—to see full fruition 
N of a life’s dream. 

The attainment cf a compelling urge, complete with no 
compromises or concessions, al] wrapped up in one pack 
age, will come to William Francis Gibbs in June. That is 
when the superliner United States will move majestically out 
of her birthplace at Newport News, Va., and steam up the 
coast to her home port in New York, to make her maiden 
voyage on July 3. 

Lean, hungry-looking, saturnine, volatile as high-octane 
gasoline, “W.F.,” as his familiars and employees know him, 

an outstanding naval architect and marine engineer. He 
is the spark-plug of Gibbs & Cox, Inc., said to be the largest 
private engineering firm in the world. Mr. Gibbs designed 
the 990-foot superliner. There is probably no man in the 
United States with his passion for perfection. 

You enter the firm’s offices in New York only after signing 
a statement and after thorough inquiry into your antecedents 
and character (deep and secret Navy work is in progress on 

The employees (3,100 at the peak of war 
learn quickly what this personal high standard 


every floor) 
produc tion) 


means in performance 


“Bring Me the Best’ 
No one in the firm ever recommends anything 
Gibbs as “adequate ” He hates the word 
Take it away and bring me the best,” -he says 
This has been the watchword of his life, and it represents 
the kind of code that brings him to his office at 8 ocloek 


every morning, including Saturdays and Sundays; that forces 


He has the he adlong 


} 
n 


him to drive his staff almost ruthlessly 
impetus ot a man to whom one lifetime is not enoug 

The new superliner United States wil) carry 2,000 pas 
sengers. She w ill, in an emergency as a nh ival transport, take 
1 full di 


The chances are she will win Atlantic speed laurels for the 


ion and carry it at high speed for 10,000 miles 


U. S.. an honor we have not had for three generations 
Oddly enough, Mr. Gibbs, now 66, was not trained for 
naval architecture. He was reared in a family of means. But 


his father’s wealth was lost before he and his brother, 


Frederick Gibbs 
“W.F.” studied some engineering at Harvard University 


launched their ship designing career 


Then he acquired a law degree at Columbia University. His 
mind was working at such high speed in the Columbia years 
that he had to have something additional to occupy his 


energies. So he earned a master’s degree in economics at the 
same time. 

He and his brother designed boats when they were boys. 
One day in 1913, as young men, they conceived the idea of 
a big and speedy liner to be docked at Montauk Point, Long 
Island, to beat current speed queens by a day. Fast express 
trains would carry the passengers on to New York City. 
J. P. Morgan and the Long Island Railroad liked the idea, 
and Mr. Morgan was so impressed with the brilliant youths 
he never even bothered to ask them what experience they 
brought to the task 

World War I intervened and the plan was dropped, but 
] P. Morgan held onto Mr. Gibbs. He became chief of 
construction for the International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany, which the late banker controlled. Gibbs later designed 
the America, at present the largest transatlantic liner under 
United States registry. 


One-Man Campaign Against Time 

Let no one think of the ardent merchant marine advocate 
as a dry, technical character, hard as a diamond with a 
single facet. Married, the father of two sons, he has been 
described by one close associate as “the renaissance man, 
the complete man.” He wouldn’t pass up an opening at the 
Yankee Stadium. He never misses fhe World Series. He 
loves opera, and he would go to the theatre every night if 
he had time. As it is he manages it only twice a week. He 
does everything with intensity, and he leaves the ordinary 
businessman with an uncomfortable sense of being a loiterer. 

‘W.F.” looks ‘on his career as a ship designer with un 
diminished enthusiasm. A man pours a poet's fire into vast 
folios of blueprints, and one day there stands the ship, long, 
exquisite in line, a sound vessel. 

Mr. Gibbs has neither the time nor the inclination for 
analysis of his aims and ambitions. His face, when he talks 
ships, and his record in the profession, are eloquent enough. 

‘There is an almost sublime excitement and gratification 
in naval architecture, in imagining a great ship, in putting 
it down on paper, and in seeing it grow and become real, 
a live thing on the sea,” they seem to say. “It is a profession 
for youth to seek, youth with energy and determination and 
vision. And with the joy of seeing perfect things perfected.” 

As for Mr. Gibbs himself, he is hurrying away and getting 
back to work. He is already deeply engrossed in other tasks, 
in his one-man campaign against time. ~—Georce Horne 





FORUM ‘TOPIC OF THE WEEK 


Taxes for Tuition? 


A pro and con discussion: 


Should more promising students be given college 


scholarships by the Federal Government? 


ABOUT THE QUESTION 


Every year educators and students revive the question of 
Federal scholarships for promising high school graduates. 


Enthusiastically in favor of a Federal college scholarship 
program are many educators. Such a program is now being 


discussed in Congress. 


Proponents of the plan argue for it persuasively and sin- 
cerely. But the arguments arouse a fever pitch of opposition 
by equally powerful and earnest thinkers who believe such 


a plan would do more harm than good. 


Here are the major arguments, which both sides lay before 


the public for final decision. 


YES! 


1. Research shows that only half of 
the young people who should go to col- 
lege actually get the chance to do so. 


Out of every 100 high school gradu- 
ates, about 20 go to college! In the vast 
majority of cases, where otherwise- 
qualified high school students fail to at- 
tend college, you will find that they are 
barred by economic reasons. With the 
cost of a collége education rising every 
year, only the children of the well-to-do 
can afford to attend. And it is becoming 
more and more difficult for a student to 
work his way through college. 

Studies indicate that Federal scholar- 
ships would actually double the number 
of college-trained Americans! 

Another benefit: Knowing they had a 
chance to go on to better things, high 
school students would work harder, 
study harder, get more out of their 
courses. Fewer would drop out before 
receiving their diplomas 


2. Such a program would strengthen 
our democracy. 


Most of the people qualified to vote 
in America do not even have a high 
school education. Only about six per 
cent have gone to college. No wonder 
our country is often looted by corrupt 
politicians and misled by ignorant law- 
makers. 

More college-educated voters would 





Appreciate America, Inc. 


Still On His First Lesson 


Pro Side. Federal scholarships would create equal opportunity. 


Con Side: They would lead to dependence on Government. 


insure more intelligent voting and better 
leaders. 

This program would further fortify 
our democracy, It would make “equality 
of opportunity” a reality instead of a 
boast. 

As the University of Chicago’s for- 
mer chancellor, Robert Hutchins, said, 
“Education may not save us, but it is 
the only hope we have.” Our nation is 
desperately short of engineers, scien- 
tists, physicians, and other profession- 
ally trained persons. 


3. A Federal scholarship program 
would raise the entive country’s living 
standards by increasing the number of 
college graduates. 


College-trained men and women cre- 
ate a ferment of business and cultural 
activity. They become educators, law- 
yers, doctors, journalists, scientists, in- 
ventors, businessmen, and community 
leaders. 

College-trained men and women 
think more, work more, save more, and 
invest more than average people. Thus, 
they help to increase the nation’s sup- 
ply of goods and services, provide more 
and better jobs for people, and more 
wealth for people to share. The college 
man’s extra contribution is demonstrated 
by the higher-than-average wage with 
which society normally rewards him. 

A Federal scholarship program would 
not be merely humanitarian. It would 
also be a practical investment that 


would pay big economic dividends to 
the taxpayers of America! It could be 
done for only $100,000,000 a year, less 
than one dollar for every man, woman, 
and child in the land, 


4. Experience shows that there exists 
no danger of Federal thought control. 


Abraham Lincoln signed the Morrill 
Act, the first law providing Federal aid 
to higher education. This law granted 
Federal lands for the support of state 
universities. The law has since been 
expanded, and is working successfully 

The “GI Bill of Rights” gave school- 
ing to over seven million World War II 
veterans. Though there were some scat- 
tered abuses, a Congressional investi- 
gating committee stated that it was an 
over-all success. Thanks largely to the 
GI Bill, college enrollments in the coun- 
try’s more than 1,800 colleges increased 
nearly 80 per cent from 1940 to 1950 

Today many government - financed 
grants are available. The Atomic En- 
ergy Commission and the Public Health 
Service award funds for study and re- 
search. Under the Fulbright program, 
about 1,200 American students are do 
ing research in 22 foreign countries. 
The Nationa] Science Foundation, too, 
provides funds for research students. 

In none of these cases is the Fed- 
eral Government controlling people’s 
thoughts, or trying to. “Regimentation,” 
“socialism,” and “thought control” are 
ghosts found in fearful imaginations. 





our adult population can be used in 
professional activities. An over-supply 
of professionally trained persons would 
create, in time, a large group of discon- 
tented and disgruntled citizens not 
working at jobs for which they were 
trained. They would be ripe for Com- 
munist or fascist propaganda. 


3. This is part of a nationwide trend 
toward dependence on government in- 
stead of self-reliance—a trend leading 
toward dictatorship and loss of freedom. 


“Where the government swells, the 


fo veople shrink.” Our Federal Govern- 











Sweigert in St. Louls Post-Dispatch 


Eyeing the Goldfish Bow! 
Pro Side: Federal scholarship program would raise country’s living standards. 
Con Side: The program would create abuses and fraud and waste taxpayers’ money. 


NO! 


1. Since no genuine need exists for 
such a program, it would not increase 
the number of promising students in 
attendance at colleges 


who truly wants to attend 


Anvbody 
llege today is already doing so. Many 


oung people “work their way through.” 
Others obtain loans from schools and 
mmunity organizations. 
Hundreds of thousands of scholar- 
offered by individual states, 
foundations 


Ships are 
colleges corporations, la 

A golf associa 
tion sends caddies to college, and 
Harold’s Club, a establish 


ment in Reno, sends Nevada students 


bor unions, and the like 
gambling 


to college 

There are so many scholarships, hun- 
dreds go begging for applicants 

True, some promising young people 


cannot attend college because their 
earning power is required for the sup- 
port of aged or invalid relatives. These 
graduates could not possibly accept a 
Federal grant even if one were offered. 


2. This program would result in fraud 
and waste of the taxpayers’ money. 


Instead of getting promising and de- 
serving needy students into college, this 
ambitious program would foot the bills 
for a great many students who should 
normally be paying their own way—by 
spare-time work, by loans, or by money 
from home 

The abuses of the GI Bill would be 
repeated. A Congressional investigating 
committee reported that many veterans 
took courses “for the obvious purpose 
of securing subsistence payments rather 
than a bona fide interest in training.” 

Besides, only about 7.5 per cent of 


ment has been mushrooming. Tradi- 
tional American values are breaking 
down. Where is the independence, the 
self-reliance, the distrust of big gov- 
ernment possessed by our forebears? 
What has happened to our Constitu- 
tional system of limitetl powers for the 
Federal Government? 

Our Federal Government 
reaching out for more and more pow- 
ers. It promises to do more and more 
things for us, instead of encouraging us 
to do things for ourselves, Our moral 
fibre is softening, as we hand over more 
and more of our independence to the 
Federal Government in exchange for its 
“social services’—bought with taxes! 

Already the Federal Government 
seeks to control private property: wit- 
ness the steel industry seizure. It con 
trols much of the nation’s business 
through price regulation. It controls 
vast enterprises like the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. It controls our pock- 
etbooks: witness today’s tremendous 
direct and indirect Federal taxes, 
amounting to about $1,000 a vear for 
the average family. 

Shall we hand over control ot our 
educational institutions — our very 
thought processes? Shall we let the 
government maneuver into a position 
where it can dictate to colleges what 


has been 


- they shall teach—under threat of with- 


holding scholarship funds? If we do, we 
shall follow the well-worn path into 
socialistic slavery! 


4. Many other national problems are 
far more pressing than this, and should 
be attended to first. 


Our Federal Government needs ev- 
ery cent it can get for defense purposes. 
We are paying more taxes than ever 
before in history. Yet we keep spending 
more than the governmené takes in. We 
are now about $260,000,000,000 dollars 
“in the red.” 

Like your own family, the govern- 
ment cannot afford to keep borrowing 
indefinitely. It will become bankrupt. 

Instead of throwing money away on 
“luxury” programs we ought to apply 
that money to necessary things—either 
buy more defense with it, or use it to 
help keep our budget in balance. 





Peace Machine 
for 
Labor Disputes 


How controversies between labor and 
management are settled 


Pittsburgh Sun Telegraph photo from Internationa) News 
Steel strike was called off one minute before midnight 
deadline. Here a steelworker tramples a torn picket sign. 


HE Federal Government now has 
TS caches control over two of the 
largest and most vital of our nation’s 
private industries, railroads and steel. 
The railroads have been in the hands 
of the Army since August of 1950. And 
Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer, 
following the President's orders, took 
over the steel mills April 8 

A perfectly legitimate question to 
ask is: How come? And the answer in 
both cases is the same: Labor disputes 
were on the verge of becoming strikes. 
All the standard methods of settling 
them had been tried without success. 
The President, fearing that stoppages 
would seriously cripple the nation, or- 
dered these industries seized so that 
operations could continue. 

This situation has focused attention 
on the whole question of government 
seizure, including the question of 
whether the President really has the 
power to take over private industries. 
It has also turned the spotlight on ow 
machinery for settling labor disputes 
peacefull, 


The Three Peace Machines 


Peaceful means of settling labor dis- 
putes come under three major head- 
ings. They are: (1) conciliation, (2) 
mediation, (3) arbitration. All three 
bring in neutral outsiders, as well as 
experts. They enter the dispute after 
the normal process of collective bar- 
gaining breaks down, because the 
union and the employer are unable to 
reach any kind of agreement, either on 
a single point or on all the terms of a 
contract or dispute. 

Conciliation works this way: When 
the parties in a dispute cannot reach 
agreement, a conciliator will speak with 
members of each side separately. He 
will try to find out exactly what the 
disputed: issues are and what points 
have already been agreed upon. If he 
feels that some kind of agreement can 


be reached if bargaining continues, he 
will act as a kind of neutral chairman, 
at future meetings between the union 
and the employer. 

Mediation involves conciliation plus 
a more active role for the chairman. 
Once he has conferred with both sides 
and brought thern together for further 
bargaining, he-will suggest a number of 
proposals, counterproposals, and com- 
promise solutions. He is expected to be 
neutral—to take sides with no one. His 
proposals are only, suggestions. They 
are in no way binding on anyone, and 
his only aim is to end the dispute 
through mutual agreement. 

In actual practice, the two terms, 
conciliation and mediation, are used 
interchangeably. The portion of the 
Taft-Hartley Act which establishes the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, makes no distinction between 
the terms. 

Fact-finding boards and other gov 
ernmental panels, set up either by law 
or by agreement with the disputing 
parties, also come under the heading of 
mediation. They generally make non- 
binding proposals intended as a basis 
for settlement, in much the same way 
that an individual mediator does. In 
any case, though, mediation helps the 
parties decide for themselves. 

Arbitration is a much more formal 
process than conciliation and media- 
tion. In many respects it is similar to 
the decision handed down in a court 
of law. In fact, in a number of states, 
certain types of labor arbitration awards 
automatically have the force of law. 


How Arbitration Works 


An arbitrator is a skilled specialist 
who hears witnesses and evidence in 
a dispute and makes a decision for the 
parties involved. He may be bound in 
advanee to make decisions on specific 
points that the union and the employer 
agree are unsolved. 


The American Arbitration Associa- 
tion and several other organizations 
keep lists of qualified arbitrators. Upon 
request from disputing parties, they 
will submit a number of names so that 
a choice can be made. Usually there 
is one arbitrator, but there may be a 
board of three. A capable arbitrator 
must be trained in arbitration practices 
and procedures, and must have some 
knowledge of the industry and the 
problems involved. But the No. 1 qual- 
ification for any arbitrator is that he 
be acceptable to both the union and 
the company involved. 

About 90 per cent of all labor agree- 
ments in force today provide for some 
kind of arbitration. Generally _ this 


means interpretation of parts of the ° 


contract or particular employee griev- 
ances arising from day-to-day opera- 
tions. But a few contracts require arbi- 
tration on such important matters as 
terms of renewal—where the parties 
cannot agree through ordinary bargain- 
ing. 

Not all arbitration clauses are the 
same. There are four different types. 
Voluntary arbitration with compulsory 
awards means that dispute is arbitrated 
only if both sides agree in advance. 
Once they agree, the decision is bind- 
ing. This is the most common type. An- 
other form is voluntary submission with 
voluntary acceptance of awards. This 
form has relatively little force, since 
either party may refuse to abide by the 
decision. The other forms are compul- 
sory arbitration with non-binding 
awards, and compulsory arbitration 
with the parties bound by the arbitra- 
tor’s decision. 

Arbitration is a daily occurrence in 
labor relations throughout the U, S. It 
is seldom used to break major bargain- 
ing bottlenecks, such as the ones that 
resulted in the rail and steel seizures. 
But it settles the thousands of lesser 
problems that crop up constantly in in- 
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Wide Worl hoto 
President told Army to take over rail- 
roads during World War ll disputes. 


dustry, which might frequently result 


in strikes and lockouts 


Federal Machinery 


[he history of this special machinery 
for settling labor disputes goes back 
many years. The first arbitration law 
was passed by Maryland in 1870, al 
though it didn’t set up any permanent 
board. In 1886, New York and Massa 
chusetts both enacted laws establishing 
standing arbitration boards. Two years 
later, Congress passed the first Federal 
It applied only 
arbitration 
mediation 


labor relations law. 
to’ railroads. It set up an 
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Since public utilities generally op- 
erate within the borders of a single 
state, their labor disputes are handled 
mostly by state labor boards. 

The railroads, on the other hand, are 
interstate, so their labor problems have 
been handled by Federal legislation 
since the first railway labor law in 1888. 
The purpose of almost all labor legisla- 
tion since that act has been to set up 
a series of steps aimed at settling dis- 
putes before they become strikes or 
lockouts. 


Railway Labor Act 


In 1926. Congress enacted the Rail- 
way Act, which has been im- 
proved by amendment several times 
since. It has been called a model law 
by many experts. It established the 
Railway Adjustment Board to arbitrate 
certain types of grievances and other 
minor problems. For the bigger issues, 
it established a series of steps. First the 
parties must make a genuine attempt 
at bargaining. If they fail, then a me- 
diator from the National (Railway) 
Mediation Board tries to bring them 
together. If he is unsuccessful, the par- 
ties can try voluntary arbitration. If 
they refuse to arbitrate, a special fact- 
finding board investigates the issues 
makes a report of the facts, and submits 
its recommendations for settlement. 

Until 1941, the prestige of the fact 
finders was enough to persuade the 
parties to agree. After 1941, this pro- 
cedure failed on a number of occa- 
sions to bring about agreement. 

In order to prevent a rail standstill 
during World War II, President Roose- 
velt ordered the Army to take over the 
several occasions. While in 
government hands, the unions were 
often given as much or more than fact 
finding boards had recommended, with- 
out consent of the operators. 

Since the end of the war, many more 
rail disputes have developed. In Au- 
gust, 1950, after all the requirements 
of the Railway Labor Act had been 
met, the conductors’ and trainmen’s 
unions called a strike. To forestall it, 
the President ordered the roads seized 
by the Army. Since then, many at- 
tempts have been made at settlement, 
but no agreement has been reached 

The roads are stil] in the Army’s hands, 
vhich means little except thaf they fly 
the U. S. flag and the unions are for- 
bidden to strike. Otherwise, all operat- 
g control is in the hands of manage 


ing 


Labor 


roads on 


nent 

It is doubtful that President Truman 
may try to force a settlement. There 
has been too much criticism by the in- 
dustry of this method. Management 
spokesmen say that Presidential pres- 
sure is replacing collective bargaining 
and the railway labor laws. 


The Steel Dispute 


In the steel industry dispute, CIO’s 
United Steel Workers demanded a 
wage boost, fringe benefits, a union 
shop, and a guaranteed annual wage 
last fall. The industry’s counter-offers 
were refused, and USW President 
Philip Murray called a strike for New 
Year’s Day. This was put off at the last 
minute to allow a Wage Stabilization 
Board panel to hold hearings and make 
recommendations. The panel was made 
up of six labor members, six members 
representing industry, and six public 
members appointed by President Tru- 
man. 

After weeks of hearings, the board 
recommended a _ 26-cent hourly pay 
raise, including “fringe benefits,” . as 
well as a union shop (requiring work- 
ers to join the union after being hired) 
The union promptly accepted the 
board’s recommendations and rejected 
the industry’s offer of 17.9 cents an 
hour, including fringe benefits. 

The steel industry claimed it could 
not pay the difference between its own 
offer and the panel’s recommendations 
unless it was allowed an adequate price 
boost. This the Office of Price Stabiliza 
tion refused to grant. The strike dead- 
line arrived without a settlement and 
Murray called his men out on strike. 
At that point, the President ordered 
the seizure, invoking what his legal 
advisors termed his “inherent powers.” 

In the past the legal basis for seizures 
has been either (1) the Selective Serv- 
ice Act, which permits Army take-over 
if a company fails to deliver on gov- 
ernment contracts, or (2) the wartime 
Smith-Connally Act, which allowed 
seizure of struck plants essential to the 
war effort. 

The steel industry took its case to 
court, claiming the President lacked the 
power to seize the industry's plants. 
Federal judges upheld the government 
temporarily. But the industry plans an 
all-out legal test. 

Meanwhile, other critics of the Presi- 
dent’s move say that Mr. Truman never 
should have empowered the WSB to 
handle disputes. They point out that 
Mr. Truman did this to avoid using 
the emergency injunction powers of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, to which organized 
labor has been opposed. 

Had the President used the 80-day 
injunction which he was permitted, 
these critics add, the seizure might 
never have been necessary. 

Others argue that the union had al- 
ready postponed its strike 99 days, 
which was longer than it would have 
had to under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

At present the outcome of both the 
rail and steel seizures is up in the air, 
but you can still ride a train or buy a 
ton of steel. 





What the Red peace offensive really means 


Soviet Special 


Split-Peace Soup 


N RUSSIAN there is one word for 
I both “peace” and “the world.” The 

word is mir (pronounced, meer). 
Consequently, when Joe Stalin insists 
that all he wants is mir, it is not quite 
clear whether he wants peace or the 
world. 

In recent weeks the spring air has 
been filled with gentle breezes from 
the East—sweet whisperings of peace. 
Here are the “straws” in the breeze: 

(a) A cabled statement by Stalin to 
a group of American editors that cap- 
italism and communism can exist side 
by side in peace. 

(b) A “strong suggestion” by Stalin 
to the Indian Ambassador on the de- 
sirability of a Big Four top-level con- 
ference to settle the cold war. 

(c) Two notes from Moscow pro- 
posing the unification of Eastern and 
Western Germany. 

(d) The holding of an International 
Economic Conference in Moscow for 
the purpose of promoting increased 
trade between the East and West. 

Added up, these events spell a new 
“peace offensive” by the master minds 
of Moscow. 

Before examining Moscow's peace 
moves, let us look into Moscow's mo- 
tives. 


Moscow’s Motives 


The clue may be found in the inter- 
national situation as it is shaping up. 
The Russians are realists. And a real- 
istic view of the world from the towers 
of the Kremlin cannot help revealing to 
them these solid facts: 

First, the mobilization of the produc- 
tive might of the United States, which 
is reaching an all-time peak 

Second, Communist aggression in 
Korea has been stopped in its tracks, 
through the efforts of the United Na- 
tions. 

Third, the forging of a powerful Eu- 
ropean defense community, probably 
including a re-armed West Germany. 

As General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
declared in his recent report to the 
North Atlantic Treaty nations, “Visible 
and within grasp we have the capa- 


What the Cooks Are Really Up To 


bility of building such military, eco- 
nomic, and moral strength as the Com- 
munist world would never dare to 
challenge.” 

Accordingly, the true goals of the 
Soviet “peace offensive,” say observers, 
is to disrupt these developments. Above 
all things, the Soviets seem eager to 
prevent the unity and strengthening of 
the Atlantic Alliance. They want to lull 
the free nations into a false feeling of 
security. 

Let us take a closer look at the 
recent diplomatic moves by Muscow— 
the new peace promises. We have al- 
ready discussed Russia’s latest proposals 
on Germany (see April 23 issue). Now 
let us examine the other three peace 
balloons released by the Kremlin. 


1. Stalin’s Reply to U.S. Editors 


It is as difficult for a Western news- 
paperman to get an interview with 
Stalin as it is to obtain a free pass to 
the World Series. Undismayed, journal- 
ists persist in addressing questions to 
the Soviet dictator. Most of these 
queries are ignored. But occasionally, 
when it suits Soviet strategy, Stalin 
deigns to reply. 

It happened earlier this month. A 
group of 50 U. S. newspaper and radio 
editors, touring Europe, were denied 
permission to visit Russia. They there- 
fore decided to “interview” Stalin. by 
telegraph. They wired their questions 
to Stalin and—surprise of surprises!— 
received a cabled reply. 

Following is the exchange of ques- 
tions and answers: 
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Q. “Is a third world war closer now 
than two or three years ago?” 

A. “No, it is not.” 

Q. “Would a meeting of the heads 
of the great powers be helpful?” 

A. “Possibly it would be beneficial.” 

Q. “Do you consider the present mo- 
ment opportune for-the unification of? 
Germany?” 

A. “Yes, I do.” 

Q. “On what basis is co-existence of 7 
capitalism and communism possible?” 

“The peaceful co-existence of? 
capitalism and communism is fully pos- 
sible, given the mutual desire to co- 
operate, readiness to perform obliga- 
tions which have been assumed, ob- 
servance of the principle of equality, 
and non-interference in the internal af- 
fairs of other states.” 

There was nothing startling in Stal- 
in’s replies. He had sung this.tune of 
“peaceful co-existence” several times 
before. 

But these replies should be viewed 
as part and parcel of the new Soviet 

pace pattern. They mark a departure 
from the previous fire-breathing attacks 
on the “capitalist democracies.” 
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2. Stalin’s Talk with the Indian Am- 
bassador 


The cable from Stalin to the U. S. 
editors was dated April 1. Four days 
later, the Soviet dictator had a confer- 
ence with India’s retiring Ambassador 
in Moscow, Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrish- 
nan. 

At this half-hour conference, Stalin 
is reported to have indicated that he 
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Look Out for Opium in That Peace Pipe! 


favors a meeting of the chiefs of state 
of the great powers to negotiate a set 
lement of all outstanding world prob 
le ms 
The Indian envoy declined to outline 
in detail his conversation with Stalin. 
But in a statement to the press he said: 
“There is no outstanding problem now 
dividing the world which could not be 
settled by discussion and negotiation 
Every effort should be made to get 
the top people together.” 


3. The International Economic Con- 
ference in Moscow 


Still a further effort in the Soviet 
impaign was to lure the “cap- 
East-West 
Under 
nations 


peace 
italists.” The strangling of 
trade has been hurting Russia 
American le idership the free 
t the world have drastically cut their 
exports t They refuse to sup- 
ply Moscow with materials which might 
id Soviet 

The U. S. Congress passed a law 
the Battle Act) which bars American 
iid to any nation which helps—through 
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strategic materials—to in 
crease Russia's military strength 

As a result, Western exports to Rus 
sia are down to a trickle. They have 
dropped about one third in the last few 
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Dollar Bait 


[hat is the 
ballyhooed 
Conference which was held in Moscow 
this month. About 400 delegates at- 
tended. Of these, 200 were from West 
ern countries, representing private firms 
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organizations. They included a 
handful of American businessmen 
Somewhat larger was the unofficial 
British delegation. Western newspaper 
correspondents, who requested permis- 
sion to cover the conference, were de- 
nied visas to Russia. 

To the assembled delegates, Soviet 
officials dangled the bait of perhaps 
ten billion dollars worth of annual trade 
between the Communist bloc and the 
West. 

Western observers were skeptical 
about Russia’s ability to make good on 
this huge trade offer. It was recalled 
that other Soviet offers in recent years 
with Sweden and India turned out to 
be duds. 

However, some of the British dele- 
gates were enticed by Russian and Red 
Chinese offers to buy English textiles 
The British textile industry is now suf- 
fering from a serious slump. The offers 
looked good to them. But it was soon 
discovered that the Reds were interest- 
ed in buying textiles only on condition 
that they could also buy strategic chem- 
icals and metals. 

4 tentative arrangement was made 
for a $56,000,000 deal. However, this 
deal has to be O. K.’d by the British 
Board of Trade, which has the power 
to forbid export of strategic supplies. 

All told, preliminary agreements 
were reached in Moscow for a total of 
about $300,000,000 worth of trade 
This is a far cry from the “billions” 
mentioned by the Soviet spokesmen. 

At a press conference on April 16, 
U. S. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
made clear the real purpose of the 
Moscow Economic Conference. The 
Soviet offers to buy large quantities of 
consumer goods, he explained, “are all 
wrapped up with and tied to the pro- 
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curement of strategic materials, which 
are important to building up their mili- 
tary strength.” 

He added, “The whole thing seems 
directed toward raising doubts as to 
whether the defense of the West is an 
urgent matter, and should be carried 
forward with the zeal that we all be- 
lieve is necessary. 

“I don’t think that maneuver has suc- 
ceeded in any way.” 


Promises vs. Deeds 


What does it all add up to? Appar- 
ently this stepped-up Soviet peace of- 
tensive indicates a change in Commu- 
nist tactics. 

But does it indicate a change of 
heart on their part? Do they sincerely 
want peace? That’s the 64-ruble ques- 
tion. 

Western statesmen doubt Soviet 
sincerity. They assert that promises are 
not enough. If the Reds really want 
peace, let them prove it by deeds, not 
words 

The true test would be if the Rus- 
sians agreed to 

the U. N. plan for international con 
trol of atomic energy, or 

the signing of a treaty with Austria, 

or 

the release from jail of Associated 

Press correspondent William Oatis, 

or 

the calling off of the “little wars” in 

Korea, Indo-China, Malaya. 

That would be the “acid test.” 

Otherwise the Soviet peace balloons 
are meaningless, inflated with hot air. 

As one escaped Soviet subject put it, 
“Stalin wants peace, piece by piece— 
a piece of Germany, a piece of Austria, 
a piece of Korea... .” 





DPOROODOSDOWHOHOSOOO 
OUR FRONT COVER 


The ensign on our cover is the flag 
of the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Atlantic (SACLANT), U. S. Admiral 
Lynde De McCormick. Colors are 
blue and gold. Admiral McCormick 
is the naval opposite number of 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe 
(SACEUR). The Admiral’s North 
Atlantic NATO Command stretches 
from the North Pole to the Tropic of 
Cancer, and from Western Hemi- 
sphere shores to the coastal waters of 
Britain. The navies of ten Atlantic 
Pact nations will hold transatlantic 
maneuvers this summer or fall. 


Rebellion in Prisons 


Hundreds of inmates rioted at 
two state prisons in New Jersey and 
one in Michigan. They protested 
against bad living conditions, bru- 
tality, and the parole system. 

At the New Jersey State Prison in 
Trenton, 69 convicts seized four 
guards as hostages and held out for 
three days in the prison print shop. 
This was Trenton’s third outbreak in a 
month. Then, 232 prisoners staged a 
sympathy demonstration in the New 
Jersey Prison Farm at Rahway. They, 
too, grabbed hostages and barricaded 
themselves in a dormitory. 

As if by signal, hundreds of inmates 
rose up at the Southern Michigan Prison 
in Jackson—one of the world’s largest 
penal institutions. They burned parts 
of the prison. State troopers used tear 
gas and machine guns to restore order. 
One man was killed. 

What's Behind It: What was the 
cause of the sudden rebellions? The 
most common complaints were bad food 
and brutality. Prison authorities denied 
the charges. The New Jersey Institu- 
tions Commissioner said, however, that 
the state would remedy certain failures 
within the limits of available state 
funds. 

This was a clue. The states have 
found that inflation has cut deeply into 
their budgets. Many, even with added 
appropriations, cannot keep the prisons 
well run. Parts of the Trenton prison are 
over 100 years old and are still being 
used out of necessity 

One group of social workers and 
doctors—the Medical Correctional Asso- 
ciation—has blamed prison authorities 
for not recognizing the human element 
in prisons. It urged that more trained 
people be hired as administrators and 
guards. 

On one of the sheets hung out the 
windows by prisoners at Rahway were 
the words, “We Want to See Osborne.” 
They referred to the Osborne Associa 
tion, a private organization which 


Understanding 


thea alte 


studies and tries to improve prison ad- 
ministration. It was named for Thomas 
Mott Osborne who, it has been said, did 
more than any other man in America to 
change the treatment of criminals. 

Osborne was appointed chairman of 
the New York Commission on Prison 
Reform in 1913. He entered Auburr 
Prison disguised as a convict, and spent 
one week there. When he left, he said 
that prisons had become punishment 
agencies, teaching hate for society 
Criminals were not being taught respect 
for law and order. 

In 1914, Osborne became warden at 


* the New York State Prison at Sing Sing. 


He introduced a successful system of 
convict self-government. 

Many states cling to some bad fea 
tures of the old system of punishment. 
But more and more are following Os- 
borne’s lead. Chain gangs and dungeons 
have been all but eliminated. Libraries 
and schools have increased. 

One big step forward is prison fac- 
tories. In Federal prisons, over half of 
the 17,000 inmates are now employed 
in them. The work trains them for jobs 
after release from prison. They can save 
their wages for the future, and regain a 
feeling of usefulness. 


Britain Pledges Aid 


Britain has offered to come to the 
defense of two of its former ene- 
mies—West Germany and Italy. 

The offer was-part of a broader 
guarantee—a mutual defense treaty be- 
tween Britain and the six member na- 
tions of the proposed European Defense 
Community (i.e., the European Army). 
These nations are France, West Ger- 
many, Italy, Belgium, the Netherlands, 
and Luxemburg. 


In a White Paper, issued on April 15, 7 


the British government officially prom- 
ised to provide automatic military sup- 


port to the European Defense Com- © 


munity in the event of an attack on any 
of its member nations. 
“If at any time,” the White Paper de- 


clared, “one of the parties to the Euro- 7 
pean Defense Community should be © 


the object of an armed attack in Eu- 
rope, the United Kingdom .. . will 


render all the military aid and other f 


assistance in its power.” 


On the other hand, the European ‘ 


Defense Community nations would 
be similarly pledged to come to the 
aid of Britain in case the latter is 
attacked. 


Wide World photo 


RAMPAGING RIVERS: Great cities as well as prairie flatlands suffered from the 
wild waters of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers in floods that continued to dev- 
astate the upper Mid-West. Above, St. Paul, Minn., had many streets under water 
when Ol’ Man River came close to the main business district. Omaha, Neb., and 
Council Bluffs, lowa, went through tense moments when the Missouri's crest 
passed. Crests of both rivers were expected to reach St. Lovis and the lower 
Mississippi valley soon and create further havoc. President Truman, after a 
flying visit, sped up Federal relief machinery for the thousands of flood victims. 
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Log Cabin Candidate 


Family Background 

Democrat Robert Samuel Kerr, 
self-made multi-millionaire, was born 
55 vears ago in a 14-foot-square log 
cabin on a farm near Ada, Okla- 
homa, a part of the state then called 
Indian Territory. He was the second 
of seven children in a family of 
Scotch-Irish and English descent. 

Kerr's father was a self-educated 
man with faith in his son. “A boy can 
do anything he wants to in life,” he 
once told him, “if he is willing to pay 
the price in labor and preparation. 
Son, you can even be governor.” 

Kerr's first wife died in childbirth. 
He married again in 1925. The Kerrs 
have four children. 

A Baptist, Kerr has taught Sunday 
School for more than 20 vears 


Education 

Kerr was educated in the Ada 
public schools, the East Central 
Normal School at Ada, Oklahoma 
Baptist University at Shawnee, and 
the University of Oklahoma 


Business Experience 


After teaching in rural schools for 
two years, Kerr worked in a law of 
fice. When the U.S. entered World 
War I in 1917 he enlisted and be- 
came a second lieutenant 

His first business venture was 
dogged by hard luck. He went into 
the wholesale produce business, and 
lost all his borrowed capital when a 
warehouse fire wiped him out 

Turning next to the law as a 
career, he studied for the bar, passed 
the state bar examinations in 1922, 
and went into law practice in Ada. 

In 1925 Kerr went into the oil- 
well drilling business with his wife’s 
brother and headed a campaign to 
persuade Oklahoma City to lift its 
restrictions against drilling within 
city limits. The campaign was suc- 
cessful, grateful oil promoters gave 
him most of their drilling contracts, 
and Kerr was off on a flying start to 
a fortune estimated at $10,000,000. 


Political Experience 

In 1942 Kerr went into state poli- 
tics, ran for the governorship, and 
was elected. He next moved into big- 
time national politics, and in 1944 
was selected to make the keynote 
speech at the Democratic National 
Convention. He was elected to the 
U.S. Senate in 1948. 


Political Record 


Domestic Affairs. In the Senate 
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Kerr has generally supported the 
policies of the Administration, except 
on civil rights. Oklahoma’s laws pro- 
vide for strict racial segregation. 

Kerr has supported Federal aid to 
education, public housing, rent con 
trol, price support for the farmer, 
river and harbor improvement, and 
has favored the creation of a depart 
ment of welfare 

In 1950 Kerr backed a contro 
versial measure to exempt producers 
of natural gas from the rate-fixing 
authority of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Tempers exploded. The 
bills opponents charged that it 
would fleece the public of $100,000, 
000 annually in higher gas rates. 
Kerr argued that free competition 
among gas producers would keep 
down the price. Although finally 
passed, the bill was vetoed by Presi- 
dent Truman. When the Federal 
Power Commission later refused to 
take authority over the gas pro- 
ducers, Kerr got what he had fought 
for without a law 

Foreign Affairs. Kerr favors the for 
eign program of the Administration, 
which he has supported generally. 


Personality 

Kerr is active in numerous civic 
and fraternal organizations. He is a 
large (6’ 3”; 245 Ibs.) lively man, 
full of bounce and friendliness, who 
likes to travel, meet people, swap 
stories, and make speeches. 

He does not smoke or drink: He 
loves to fish, fly his own plane, play 
chess, bridge, and cribbage. A sea- 
soned veteran of the brass-knuckled 
school of political oratory, Kerr is a 
hard-fighting vote-getter. 








This mutual defense treaty will be 
signed at the same time that the six na- 
tions formally conclude their own 
E. D. C. treaty, probably within the 
next few weeks. 

U.S. Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son said on April 16 that the United 
States would soon pledge its aid to the 
E. D. C. Our pledge would not go so far 
as Britain’s promise of automatic armed 
support. We would use the wording of 
the North Atlantic Treaty, which de- 
clares that each member nation will re- 
gard an attack on any other member as 
an attack on all. The reason for our 
milder pledge is due to the provision in 
the U.S. Constitution that only Congress 
has the power to declare war. 

Meanwhile, France disclosed that it 
is negotiating with the United States 
and Britain for guarantees that West 
Germany would not be permitted in the 
future to break away from the six- 
nation unified army (the proposed Eu- 
ropean Army) and set up its own na- 
tional forces. 


Stevenson Bows Out 


Gov. Adlai Stevenson of Illinois 
gave a firm “No, thank you” to fel- 
low Democrats who wanted him to 
run for President. Then the hunt for 
a Democratic vote-getter went on. 

Time was getting short for the Demo- 
crats. With their convention only three 
months away, the field was wide open. 
On the Republican side, Taft and Eisen- 
hower forces had campaigned for 
months. 

Stevenson, now 56, withdrew his 
name because he plans to run for a sec 
ond term as governor. Observers thought 
he might have his eye on the 1956 
Presidential race. Another reason may 
have been that 1952 looks like a Re 
publican year, especially if Eisenhower 
runs. 

Two polls of newspaper editors and 
publishers showed just that. The news 
men picked Eisenhower as the “most 
likely” next President. They also pre 
dicted a Republican victory this year, 
with Ike the strongest standard-beare: 

After the Stevenson statement, a 
boom started for W. Averell Harriman, 
Mutual Security Administrator. Harri 
man said he was willing to be con 
sidered a “favorite son” candidate from 
New York. Senator Kefauver of Tennes- 
see was still rolling along collecting 
delegates from state primaries. 

All was not peaceful in the G. O. P. 
ranks, either. The Taft-Eisenhowex 
competition sharpened after the New 
Jersey primary. In this Eastern in- 
dustrial state, Eisenhower won 60 per 
cent of the popular vote and all but a 
handful of its 38 delegates. 

The New York and Pennsylvania 
primaries were less important as a test 
of public sentiment. But their large 





Wide World photo 
DETECT NAILS IN TIRES is what this 
gadget does. Device works on radar prin- 
ciple and was invented by a German. 
it will retail for about $3.50. Voltmeter 
shows up hidden metal particles in tires. 


blocs of delegates (N. Y. 96, Pa. 70) 
may well swing the Republican conven- 
tion. Neither vote will bind convention 
delegates, but Eisenhower supporters 
are strong in both states. 

Taft forces hoped to hit an Eisen- 
hower sore-spot when they circulated a 
petition demanding that Gen. Eisen- 
hower take a public stand on 21 “vital 
questions.” Among them: Gen. Mac- 
Arthur’s dismissal, the Taft-Hartley 
Labor law, government spending, and 
socialized medicine. 

Taft strategists figure that any an- 
swers by Eisenhower before convention 
time are bound to lose him some votes. 
If he keeps silent, voters might also re- 
act unfavorably. 

Eisenhower men said nothing about 
the questionnaire. They count heavily 
on the General's personality to win 
votes after his June 1 return. 


Steel Still In Dispute 


Early this month the United Steel- 
workers of America threatened to 
go on strike in a wage dispute. On 
President Truman’s order, the Fed- 
eral Government took over the steel 
industry. The union called off its 
strike. 

But the dispute is still unsettled. It 
involves three parties—the union, the 
the steel companies, and the Govern- 
ment. The union says it will accept a 
wage increase of 17% cents an hour now, 
with a promise of 8 cents more later. It 
also demands a union shop, which the 
industry refuses to grant. The steel com- 
panies say they can’t afford to pay this 
wage increase unless they raise prices 
by $12 a ton. (Steel prices are now 
$110 a ton.) The Government won't 
grant the steel industry permission to 
raise prices this much. It says the wage 
increase would cost only $5 a ton—and 





HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


World’s Greatest “Southpaw” 


NO, it wasn’t Lefty Grove or Rube 
Waddell. It was Leonardo da Vinci, 
who was born 500 years ago this 
month. Baseball hadn't been in- 
vented in his day. But young Lenny 
was a top-flight athlete. He could 
beat all his schoolmates at high- 
jumping and broad-jumping, was a 
bareback rider, and a champion 
wrestler. 

As for being a “southpaw,” Leon- 
ardo, who was extremely clever at 
every kind of art and craft, painted 
and wrote best with his left hand. 
All his life he kept elaborate note- 
books of his ideas and discoveries. 
He wrote from right to left with his 
left hand, so that they have to be 
read in a mirror. And in them he 
made little sketches of things he 
wanted to invent, which have come 
down to us. They are so accurate and 
detailed that a modern scientist, Dr. 
Roberto Guatelli, has been able to 
build from them large-scale models 
which work as well as the machines 
in your physics lab. 


Many-Sided Genius 


Of course, you know that Leon- 
ardo da Vinci was one of the great- 
est painters of all time, and that he 
lived in fifteenth-century Italy. You 
have often seen reproductions of his 
famous mural, “The Last Supper,” in 
a Milan convent, and of the wonder- 
ful portrait of a Noble lady called 
“Mona Lisa,” in the Louvre at Paris. 

But to know this much is to know 
only the beginning of Leonardo's 
genius. For into his lifetime of only 
67 years (1452 to 1519) he crowded 
a mastery of more skills, arts, and 
sciences than probably any other 
man who lived before or since him. 
He was not only a painter, but a 
sculptor, architect, engineer, musi- 
cian, astronomer, botanist, map- 
maker, theater designer, city plan- 
ner, authority on anatomy, mathe- 
matician, geologist, military strate- 
gist, and always an inventor. 

Born in the little town of Vinci, 
near Florence, he became a pupil, 
apprentice, and co-worker of the 
artist Verrocchio in Florence. Then 
for 18 years he served the Duke of 
Milan, Lodovico Sforza. For him he 
designed equestrian monuments, 
drew portraits, built fortifications, 
worked on bridges, canal locks, and 
irrigation projects, directed pageants, 
designed costumes, and did a hun- 
dred other projects. 

Later he worked for a time for the 
notorious Cesare Borgia, planning his 


military campaigns, and for King 
Francis I of France. 

The CGuatelli models are now in 
America and are owned by the Inter- 
national Business Machines Corpo- 
ration. This company has displayed 
them in exhibitions at New York, 
Chicago, and other cities. 

Some of his models are of objects 
in common use in his time which he 
improved, such as a hydraulic pump, 
a machine which minted coins for 
the Papal States, a lens grinder, and 
a flying spindle for thread. 


Father of Modern Flight 


He designed bridges, both two- 
level and rotating. His military in- 
ventions, in the early days of the 
gunpowder age, were extremely in- 
genious. They included catapults, 
flame-throwers, and machine guns, 
one of three tiers and one with ten 
diverging barrels fired at the same 
time. A machine much like a modern 
tank was built to move on wheels 
driven by man-power. 

Some of his most remarkable 
projects, however, were applications 
of new principles which no one be- 
fore Leonardo had been able to make 
practical. He designed a _ spring- 
driven car which is the first known 
self-propelled vehicle. And he was 
the real pioneer of modern aviation, 
with his ornithopter, a flying ma- 
chine based on the flight of bird- 
wings, and his helicopter with an 
aerial screw like the auto-gyro. 


International Business Machines 
Da Vinci's spring-driven aerial screw 
was ancestor of modern helicopter. 
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that the industry can afford to pay this 
out of its profits 

Now the Government has declared it 
will give the steelworkers a wage in- 
As we went to press, The news 
The news 
controversy over the 
President's he order the 
Government to step in and settle labor 
management disput s as he sees fit? 

One Republican Congressman asked 
that Congress investigate whether the 
President can be impeached for his 
ictions in the steel dispute. Last week, 


crease 
had not 
sharpened the 


been announced. ) 


powers Can 


in voting on a pending appropriations 
bill, the Senate voted 44-31 to deny 
use of any money for Government 
operation of the steel industry. 


Around the World 


BOLIVIA. Victor Paz Estenssoro 
leader of the National Revolutionary 
party ‘which staged a successful revolt 
in Bolivia (see last week's 
turned home from his exile in Argentina 
on April 15. He received a hero's wel 
ome upon his arrival at La Paz to 
issume the presidency of the country 

After his inauguration, the new presi- 
dent told reporters he will appoint a 
commission to study plans for national 


issue), re 


izing 
trol) the tin mining industry 
chief source of wealth 

He also lifted the ban on La Razon 
m opposition which was 
shut down during the revolt. But he de 
clared that he would do nothing to pro 
tect it from “the people’s wrath.” The 
paper can resume publishing, said the 
“at its own risk.” 


(placing under government con 


Bolivia’s 


newspaper 


new president 
* * . 


EGYPT. Premier Ahmed Hilaly Pasha 
announced on April 12 that the parlia 
mentary elections in Egypt set for May 
18 had been “indefinitely postponed.” 
The extreme Wafd party 
denounced the postponement as a “con 
spiracy against the people.” The Wafd 
ists were the strongest political party 
in Parli iment whic h was suspended by 
King Farouk in March 
that the elections 
vere postponed to give the government 

free hand to negotiate with Britain 
i settlement of the Suez-Sudan dispute 


see February 6 issue 


nationalist 


Observers believe 


* * 
Robert D. Murphy, 57 
Ambassador to 
nominated by President Truman as thi 
country’s first post-war Ambassador t 
Japan. The President sent Mr. Murphy's 
name to the Senate 
day after he signed the 
treaty (see April 2 issue 

A native of Milwaukee, Mr. Murphy 
has handled a wide variety of diplo 
matic assignments during his 31 years 
with the State Department 


JAPAN 
U.S 


now 


Belgium, was 


for confirmation one 
Japanese peace 





United Nations News 





Tunisia Hearing Barred 


The U. N. Security Council, for the 
first time in its history, refused to hear a 
case brought before it by U.N. mem- 
bers 

The case involved was a plea by Tu- 
nisia, French Protectorate in North 
Africa, that it was being mistreated and 
deprived of freedom by France (see 
April 16 issue). The Tunisian complaint 
was sponsored by 11 nations of Asia 
and Africa 

Only five of the 11 members of the 
Council voted to place the complaint on 
order of business. This was two short of 
the seven “yes” votes required. 

Soviet Russia, Nationalist China, 
Brazil, Chile, and Pakistan voted fo 
hearing the case. Britain and France 
voted against it. (France argued that it 
was settling its differences with Tunisia 
and a Council hearing would disrupt 
progress.) The United States abstained 
from voting, along with Greece, the 
Netherlands, and Turkey. 

The American stand was criticized by 
the National Council of Churches, the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. The two 
labor organizations issued a joint state- 
ment against the State Department's 
“unfortunate neutrality in a cause where 
our basic traditions should range Ameri- 
ca on the side of the exploited.” 

Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, American 
representative on the U.N. Human 
Rights Commission, told a press con- 
ference she disagreed with the stand the 
U.S delegation had taken. She said 
that she felt the United States violated 


its traditional policy by preventing the 
U.N. from full airing of a complaint. 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson ex- 
plained on April 16 that it was his de 
partment’s “best judgment” that the 
U.N. should “give time for the French 
and Tunisian authorities to discuss, 
negotiate, and find a solution.” 
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1. Give one significant fact about 
each of the following persons: Thomas 
Mott Osborne, W. Averell Harriman, 
Victor Paz Estenssoro, Robert D. 
Murphy. 

2. Why is each of the 
countries in the news this week: Japan, 
Egypt, Tunisia, West Germany, Bo- 
livia? 


following 


3. The United States took the follow- 
ing action on a proposal to hear the Tu- 
nisia case before the United Nations 
Security Council (underline correct an 
swer): voted for; voted against; ab- 
stained from voting. 


4. W. Averell Harriman is (under- 
line correct answer): Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Director; Federal Security Direc- 
tor; Mutual Security Administrator. 


5. Under the U.S. Constitution the 
power to declare war is held by (under- 
line correct answer): the President; 
Congress; The Secretary of Defense 


a] 
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NEW AMBULANCE BUS IN KOREA: Wounded United Nations troops in Korea are now 


evacuated by this new type ambulance bus. 
This eliminates bumpy ride over rough Korean roads. 


run on standard tracks. 


Railroad wheels enable the bus to 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words 


Il. SETTLING LABOR DISPUTES 


A. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, write an 
“O” if it is.an opinion and an “F” if 
it is a fact. Each counts 4. Total 20 

a. Secretary of Commerce Charles 

Sawyer, following the Presi- 
dent’s orders, took over the 
steel mills on April 8, 1952. 
The President violated powers 
granted him by the Constitution 
when he ordered seizure of the 
industry. 
Collective bargaining in a busi- 
ness or industry is a peaceful 
means of settling differences be- 
tween workers and manage- 
ment. 
President Roosevelt ordered the 
Army to take over the railroads 
on several occasions during 
World War II. 
Government seizure of basic 
industries in recent years has 
placed us on the road to social- 
ism. 

My score 


B. On the line to the left of the 
terms in Column A, write the number 
preceding the explanation in Column 
B which matches it most closely. Each 
counts 4. Total 36. 

Column A 
mediation 
. collective bargaining 
». strike 
injunction 
union shop 
arbitration 
fact-finding boards 
Taft-Hartley Act 
fringe benefits 
Column B 
. agreement in advance to accept 
the decision of a third party 
union demands for improved 
working conditions other than 
such important considerations as 
wages, hours, union recognition 
effort of a third party to settle a 
labor dispute 
a work stoppage due to an un- 
settled labor dispute 
refusal of an employer 
union workers 
3. a group. usually selected by the 
government to examine the issues 
in a labor dispute 

. efforts on the part of management 


to hire 


in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


and labor to settle a dispute with- 
out the aid of outside parties 

8. a court order restraining an in 
dividual or group from doing 
something which will hurt the 
one who is complaining 

9. a business in which workers must 
become union members after ac- 
cepting employment 

10. an order by the President to 
seize a plant 

ll. one of the things it established 
was the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service 

My score 


ll. RUSSIAN PEACE OFFENSIVE 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence 
Each counts 4. Total 20. 
__a. The recent International Eco- 
nomic Conference in Moscow 
was concerned with 
l. trade 
2. atomic disarmament 
settlement of the controversy 
over Germany and Austria 

4. negotiations over a Korean 
peace treaty 

In his reply to American editors, 

Stalin cabled remarks on all of 

the following, except 

1. the possibility of war in the 
near future 

2. the likelihood of communism 
and capitalism existing side 
side 
a proposed meeting of the 
Big Four 

4. the growing success of Com- 
munism in India 

The Russians are interested in 
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purchasing all of the following, 

except 

1. chemicals 3. wheat 

2. metals 4. textiles 

The Big Four consists of 

1. China, France, Great Britain, 

and the United States 

2. Russia, the United States, 

France, and Great Britain 

3. the United States, Italy, 

Western Germany, and Great 

Britain 

4. Great Britain, Canada, the 

Union of South Africa, and 

India 

Trade between Russia and 

Western nations during the past 

few years has 

1. increased greatly 

2. increased slightly 

3. remained about the same 

4. declined 

My score_____ 

ili. FEDERAL SCHOLARSHIPS 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write an 

“F” if it is an argument for the grant- 

ing of college scholarships by the 

Federal Government and an “A” if it 

is an argument against it. Each counts 

3. Total 24. 

a. Living standards in the commu- 

nity would be raised. 

__b. Another step would be taken 
along the path to socialistic 
slavery. 

We need every dollar for de- 
fense. 

High school] students would be 
encouraged to work harder. 

. There are a large number of 
privately offered scholarships. 
Self-reliance would be sacrificed 
for government hand-outs. 
There has been no Federal in- 
terference with education unde 
similar programs, 
Well-qualified students are be- 
ing denied equal opportunity. 


My score My total score__.__. 


i, ee ees nS a 
Quiz for April 30, 1952 
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arbitration (dr.bitra’ shin). A noun. 
Arrangement by which two parties to a 
dispute agree to appoint an impartial 
chairman or competent persons to decide 
the issue. The parties to the dispute agree 
to abide by the decision. Derived from 
Latin arbitrari, to make a decision. 

conciliation (k6n.sil.1.a’ shin). A noun. 


In a labor dispute, the appointment of.a 
third party who tries to settle the dispute 
by suggesting various ways in which the 
differences can be solved. Derived from 
Latin conciliare, to draw together, unite. 

saturnine (sat' ér.nin). An adjective. 
Grave and melancholy. Derived from 
Latin Saturn, name for the planet. In 
ancient astrology, persons born under the 
sign of Saturn were supposed to have a 
melancholy temperament 

volatile ( vél'a.til). An adjective. Light- 
hearted, changeable; also a fluid that is 
easily vaporized. Derived from Latin 
volare, to fly. 


evr. 
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Slowly the grains of sand were forming 


A MATTER OF lime 


the pattern that spelied doom 


E'S still standing outside the tent 
Of pple »%ked for an hour. I don't 
have to look for I can feel his presence 
there. I know what he’s 


He’s 


He’s praying for my destruc- 


doing 


praying 


tion and his prayers are being answered 


I e storm 1S increasing in violence 


Little 


thror gh the 


sand are blowing 
and forming in 
tricate patterns on the floor. Over by 


the wall I can see forming quite plainly 
] I 


grains otf 


tent door 


the same pattern he t1 iced in the sand 
the day we left him to dic 

That was the day it all began. That 
was the day we left an old man to die 
on the burning sands of the Sahara, and 
since that day I've lived to curse the 
that led me into that inferno 
four Stonemen, the 

Harmon, the engineer 
LeGrendre, the ind myself, the 
owner of a dude ranch. What strange 
bedfellows. Yet we all had one thing in 
common—an desire to 
see what was over the next hill. So we 
were always on the move and this time 
our wanderings had taken us through 
the Sahara, far from the beaten track 
if there is such a thing in that vast ex 


spectre 
There ire of us 
arch 1e0! ygist 


lawyer; 


insurmountable 


panse of desolation 

Because 
1 tight rein on a rather wild pack horse 
we had been without water for almost 


ft care lessness In not kee ping 


twenty-four hours. Our parched tongues 
had already swollen pitifully 
skin hung in loose folds from our cada 


and the 


verous cheeks 
It was this 
Arab He was an old 


cotton cloth with a purple 


met the 


nan dressed in 


time that we 


loose and 


gray baldric thrown over his shoulder 


I later learned that this baldric was a 


symbol of his necromantic power.) 


More 


though 


important to us at the time 
gh, was the fact that he was astride 
a horse laden with four goat skin water 
We rode up made 


were so seared that 


bags to him and 
signs—our throats 


1 sounds came forth—and, 


only guttera 
understanding immediately, he gave us 
water. We gulped it down as fast as he 
gave it to us but. fortunately for us, he 
was wise in the lore of the desert and 
doled it out in small amounts, probably 
saving our lives 

At length we recovered somewhat, 
and by dint of much gesticulation we 
made our plight known to the Arab. He 


therefore gave us a water-bag and by 


By Bob Dooling, 17 
St. Xavier High School, Louisville, Ky 
Teacher, Brother Medard, C.F.X. 


a Commendation in the Short 


This story won 
1951 Scholastic Writing Awards 


Story Division 


drawing a map in the sand informed us 
that we were about forty miles north- 
east of the nearest oasis. Fearing, how- 
ever, that we would run out of water 
before we reached the oasis, we at 
tempted to buy more from the old Arab. 
He refused, pointing toward the south- 
east. Stonemen, who could understand 
a little of the language, was able to pick 
up the gist of the Arab’s speech, and he 
told us that it was a long journey to the 
next water-hole and that under no cir 
cumstances would the Arab give us any 
more water 

Hearing this, Harmon, the most hot- 
headed of our group, began to talk ex- 
citedly to LeGrendre. Stonemen slowly 
edged away and joined them, leaving 
the Arab and me alone. I watched him 
carefully and he, in turn, watched Har- 
mon. Suddenly with a chorus of assents 
and affirmative nods the conference 
broke up, and the participants headed 
our way. The Arab must have suspected 
something for he turned to flee, but 
Harmon cut him off and clipped him on 
the side of the head with his rifle-butt. 
As the Arab tumbled from the saddle 
ind hit the sand I realized what they 
Nevertheless I voiced a 
not going to take his 


intended to do 
protest “You re 
ve devil we're not. It’s him or us 
and I'm not that eager to go,” answered 
Harmon 

“But he'll die 
without water.” 

“So?” said Stonemen. “Say, are you 
siding with him against us?” 

“No,” I replied. “I'm not. But . . . but 
just to leave him here— Oh, all right. 
Let’s get out of here.” 

As we took the bridle of the Arab’s 
horse the old man tried painfully to 
stand, but he was still stunned from 
the blow and the effort was too much. 
He fell back on the sand. He knew 
what was in store for him—afoot with- 
out water in that wasteland—yet he 
made no appeal for mercy. Instead he 
began a soft melodious chant in a lan- 
guage unfamiliar to any of us, which 
rose and fell in cadence. He gazed at us 


He hasn’t a chance 


steadily all the while and later, by com- 
paring notes, we learned that each of us 
was positive the old man had stared 
directly into our eyes. 

We knew that he was cursing us and 
this so infuriated Harmon that he jerked 
up his rifle intending to kill the Arab. 
LeGrendre caught his arm though and 
restrained him, explaining that there 
was no need to waste a bullet on a man 
already dead. 

We turned to leave and I cast a last 
look at the doomed man. It was then 
that I noticed him feebly tracing a pat- 
tern in the sand. It was a peculiar. pat- 
tern—sort of a right triangle with the 
hypotenuse as the shaft of a fishhook 
which bent toward the center. Directly 
in front of the point of the fishhook 
were four interlaced declination signs. 
I called the others’ attention to it, but 
they laughed at me and we rode away 
with the rhythmic chant undulating on 
the desert air. 


For a while the curse worried us more 
than we cared to admit. But after reach- 
ing the oasis safely and completing an 
uneventful journey out of Africa, we 
practically forgot about it. 

We sailed back to America and, our 
wanderlust somewhat sated, decided to 
stop roaming for a while. We split up 
and went our respective ways, although 
Harmon used to come to my ranch occa- 
sionally for a hunting or fishing trip. 
I seldom heard from LeGrendre or 
Stonemen and they slowly faded from 
my memory—faded, that is, until a cer- 
tain item in an out-of-town newspaper 
recalled the whole incident forcibly to 
my attention. 

The article told of the death of Henry 
Stonemen, prominent archaeologist, who 
was killed when his car, navigating a 
little-used stretch of snow-covered road, 
skidded off a 250-foot precipice. This 
would not have been at all startling if it 
hadn't been for a small paragraph at 
the bottom of the article. “Police were 
mystified by an intricate pattern found 
about three feet in front of the skid 
marks. It consisted of a triangle with 
one side a fishhook. Near the center 
were four interlocked symbols. There 
were no tracks either leading to or away 
from the design, and Stonemen was ob- 
viously the first to use the road since 
the recent snowfall.” 





I was thoroughly frightened by this 
and tried to get in touch with LeGren 
dre, but I met with no success. Then 
several months later I learned all that 
| wished to know about LeGrendre. He 
was killed while walking along the 
docks of an eastern city, when the cable 
on a derrick snapped, dropping a bale 
of African goat-skins directly on his 
head. And the broken wire had recoiled 
with such force that it had severed 
several hawsers which dropped on the 
dock near LeGrendre, combining with 
some heterogeneous scratches in the 
boards to form a peculiar pattern. 

This event utterly terrified me and 
the only thing that kept me from losing 
my sanity was the arrival of Harmon 
several days later. We held a discussion 
that lasted far into the night, and we 
finally agreed that each of us would 
never lose sight of the other. By guard- 
ing each other in this fashion we hoped 
to circumvent the curse, but—what fools 
we mortals be. 

Things went along peacefully in this 
manner for quite a while. And, as usual, 
the master anesthetic—Time—obliterated 
our fears and the occurrences 
slipped from our consciousness. We 
gradually regained our peace of mind 
and returned to our former way of life 
although we still took the precaution 
of staying together. We had done this 
so long though, that it had become 
habit, and its significance had been lost 

Consequently, when Harmon pro 
posed a fishing trip to a secret lake in 
the mountains I was all for it. We 
loaded one pack-horse with a tent, 
cooking utensils, and our fishing gear, 
and a second one with our food and 
several water-bags, as we had to pass 
through very arid country to reach the 
lake. 

It was the desert country and the 
water-bags that first gave me the premo- 


past 





nition of danger. I fought down the 
temptation to say something to Harmon 
for I knew he would laugh at my fears. 

Fortunately, I had traveled through 
the country years ago, before my last 
excursion, and I knew the terrain and 
the location of the water-holes quite 
well. 

As the lake was practically inacces- 
sible and more than 150 miles from 
human habitation we had to make our 
own trail, All went well the first days 
and we refilled our water-bags the 
second night at a small spring flowing 
from the side of a hill. The rolling grass- 
land had meanwhile given way to scat- 
tered sage and stunted mesquite, and 
foliage was conspicuous by its absence 

The third day we began to climb 
noticeably and the land became propor- 
tionately drier. We headed for a water- 
hole some 40 miles away and reached 
it on the evening of the fourth day. The 
spring was right where it should have 
been, as were the dwarf pines and 
dense sage, but the water—there was no 
water. The surrounding shrubs were 
still green indicating that there had 
been water there recently. 

I regarded this as a mere omen of 
things to come, yet I still said nothing 
to Harmon. He too, was worried though, 
for during the night I saw him walk 
into the hollow and scuff around with 
his feet. I never asked him what he 
found, I didn’t have to. I knew there 
was no trace of moisture in the ground. 

In the morning we talked the situa- 
tion over, carefully avoiding any men- 
tion of the curse. We didn’t have enough 
water to make it back to we decided to 
try for the next water-hole, which, in 
reality, was a small river. This river 
gushed from a cavern in the side of a 
mountain, boiled along for about 20 
feet then plunged into a chasm in the 


ground. 


We arrived at this river at about 2 
p.m. the next day and found it dry. 
Only a small puddle remained and as 
we watched, it sank swiftly into the 
ground. Harmon jumped into the river 
bed and clawed frantically at the spot 
where the water had disappeared, but 
it was hard as rock and as dry as if it 
had not been wet since the dawn of 
time. 

It was then that we flipped the nickel. 
Harmon called the toss correctly—I 
won't say that he won—took three- 
quarters of our meager water supply 
and left to seek help. I set up camp on 
the brink of the non-existent river and 
watched the blackish-yellow clouds scud 
across the sky. I climbed to a vantage 
point from which I could see a great 
vista. I could also see the sandstorm 
sweeping across the hills and as I walked 
back to camp I knew that Harmon was 
through. Whether he fell off a cliff and 
the buzzards picked the pattern in his 
body or whether the violent wind hurled 
him against a rock splattering his blood 
in a certain formation I don’t know, but 
I do know that somehow that pattern 
was an integral part of his death. 

I looked out of the tent about an 
nour ago and although I could see noth- 
ing else because of the flying sand, I 
easily discerned the old Arab standing 
with his arms extended, his head thrown 
back, his garments not even ruffled by 
the fierce wind. It’s funny. It didn’t 
even frighten me. Maybe it’s because 
I'm beyond fright. Maybe it’s because 
I have always realized deep in my sub- 
conscious mind that no matter what I 
did—I was doomed. 

The sand is still filtering through the 
tent door even though I have it tightly 
laced. The pattern nears completion. I 
could scatter it but somehow I know 
that if I do it will reform elsewhere 
exactly as it was. It is becoming ter- 
ribly difficult to breathe. The sand is 
clogging my nose and throat. in spite of 
the handkerchiefs I have tied over my 
face. It’s only a matter of time. I should 
estimate about 40 minutes. The sand is 
coming in faster now. He must be grow- 
ing impatient. Through the crescendo 
of the storm an undulating chant comes 
faintly to my ears. 








Session question—WHAT IS ONE 
BOOK YOU'VE READ THAT YOU 
WILL NEVER FORGET? WHY?— 
prove something we've suspected for a 
long time: that teen-agers are interest- 
ed in just about everything that goes 
on in the world—beg your pardon, the 
universe! You're intrigued by the new 
and old in science-fiction and fact. You 
want to learn more about the section of 
the country you live in, whether it’s the 
East, West, South, or North. The history 
of our couniry, especially that of the 
frontier days and the Civil War, fasci- 
nates you. You're inspired by the lives 
of great men and women. You want an 
explanation for war and prejudice. 
You're ready for an adventure om an 
island, a raft, a sinking ship, or a new 
planet! 

Because you're considering careers in 
teaching, nursing, reporting (girls) or 
science, physics, medicine (boys), you 
want teen-age heroes and heroines in 
books to share their career struggles 
and successes with you. You're willing 
to call a “classic” exciting—if in is! 
And because you'd like your 
problems yourself, you turn to books 
personality, etiquette, and _ re- 
ligion you're perturbed. Old 
books or new like them 
all, so long as they appeal to vour sense 
of enriosity. Isn't that so? 

This is what 


forget reading .. . 


to solve 


about 
when 
hbooks—yv ou 


you wrote: I'll never 


Mysterious Island by Jules Verne 
T never was interested in books until | 
ne. With the combined ef 
le ider ind i skilled 
} 


n cast ashore ¢ 


m 
resting to me 
ilmost all of my 
the same 


spare me er book by 
withor. Twenty Thousand Leagues Un 
le the Sea. is i book no bov should 
miss 
Eric McCaleb 
Evanston (lll.) Township H. $ 


vuthor, Li 


} ) 
thie ove 


Alcott 
lerstanding which should 


The great 


Wome 


forth 


Little 


sets 


musa 
ind un 


exist in a 


11 


] which be und ull 


home 1Ove 
the people of one family losely to- 


overwhelming Their great 


gether 1s 
understanding of each other’s problems 
helped me to understand other people’s 
sorrows better and also the many trials 
of my everyday life 

Pat Winkler 

New Castle (Pa.) H. S. 


Smoky, the Cowhorse by Will 
James. I live on a big ranch and this 
is the most truthful book about ranch- 
ing and breaking horses that I have 
evet read. 
Eldin L. Johnson 
Watford City (N. D.) H. S. 


; The Egg and I. Betty MacDon- 
ald, the author, has the ability to make 
hard times and inconveniences seem 
humorous. She was able to turn every- 
thing that happened to her into a big 
joke. More people ought to try to see 
things in this same light. 


Joan Newman 
Roscoe (N. Y.) Central H. S. 


Hot Rod by Henry Felsen. This 
book made me realize just how serious 
reckless driving can be. Now I just 
can’t seem to let myself drive the way 
I did before I read this book. I think 
if more fellows read this book, there’d 
be less reckless driving. 

Bob Kingery 
Junior-Senior #. S. 
Wellington, Kan 


; The Soul of Ann Rutledge by 
Babcock. Many people think of Abra- 
ham Lincoln as the 16th president of 
the United States and only remember 
what he did for our country. They sel 
dom think of him as a human being 
who lived and loved and faced a great 
sorrow. This would be a beautiful story 
no matter who the characters were, but 
because it was about a great man, it’s 
unforgettable 

Marilyn Dempsey 
Delphi (ind.) H. $ 


All Quiet on the Western Front 
This is the only book I’ve ever read 
which so clearly illustrates the useless- 
ness of war and shows that the enemy 
soldier is a human being with hopes 
and fears, too. I think this book should 
be .required reading for high school 
students. As the author, Erich Re- 


marque, says, “Death is not an adven- 
ture to those who have to stand face to 
face with it.” 
Ronald Rentz 
William Hall H. S. 
Hartford, Conn. 


. . . Dancing Star by G. Malvern. I 
regret so much that I was born after 
Anna Pavlova died. My mother says 
that she was the greatest ballet dancer 
who ever lived. Each night, for three 
nights, after hours of Latin, chemistry, 
etc., I would read Miss Pavlova’s life 
story. Now I know that it was she who 
immortalized the “Dying Swan”; now 
on every stage, I wait for her white, 
bird-like, shivering body to appear. 


lois Van Lewen 
Philadelphia (Pa.) H. S. for Girls 


. . . Crime in America. During Sen. 
Estes Kefauver’s primary tour of New 
Hampshire, he left his book in the 
hands of my father. It is the complete 
story of the recent Senate Crime Inves- 
tigation, which thrilled millions of tele 
vision fans for months. This book 
brings out the scope of organized crime 
and poiitical corruption in our country. 
Complete reports on Frank Costello, 
Mickey Cohen, “Greasy Thumb” Guzik 
and others are given. This book indi 
cates that organized crime must stop if 
we wani to keep political graft out of 
our government. 


Mort Shea 
Keene (N. H.) H. S 


This Happened to Me. This book 
is a collection of letters written to the 
author, Helen Ferris, by girls our own 
age who had problems and solved 
them. I had a problem (being shy) 
similar to one in the book. This book 
helped me to recognize my problem 
and gave me a way to work it out. 


Julia Apodaca 
Las Vegas (N. M.) H.S 


. Macheth. I'm an average teen- 
ager and have never been overjoyed at 
the thought of having to read some dry 
tale written by a long dead author. A 
character named Macbeth, however, 
wasn't forced on me. My teacher told 
me that she liked him and hoped | 
would, but that I'd probably find him 
rather dull and a little hard to under- 
stand. - 
But I discovered that the theme— 
that ambition is necessary for a happy 


(Continued on page 21) 





An Important Message from 
PAMELA BELL 


Now You Can Get TAB Books 


For Vacation Reading Too 


—At Same Money-Saving Prices! 


Good news tor book tans! Here s a special 
new plan which lets you enjoy the benefits 
of TAB Club membership all during vaca- 
tion. Regular TAB prices prevail—one book 
free for every four you buy, and you can 
profit by these unusual savings even if you 
are not a TAB Club member! So look over 
the splendid titles below, get out your pen- 


ADVENTURE AND ROMANCE 
1. BLACK IVORY, Norman Collins 
Fortune-seeking in Africa 
FIRE, George R. Stewart 
Story of a raging forest fire 
. THE RENEGADE, L. L. Foreman 
White boy raised by Indians 
. NIGHT FLIGHT, St. Exupery 
Story of airline pioneering 
COVERED WAGON, Emerson Hough 
Pioneering along Oregon Trail 
. VEIN OF IRON, Elien Glasgow 
Thoughtful novel of Southern life 
. HIGH TENSION, Haines 
Danger-loving power linesmen 
ESPECIALLY FOR GIRLS 
8 PERFECT HOSTESS, 
Party suggestions for all occasions 
®% OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND 
Gay, C. O. Skinner and E. Kimbrough 
Two girls on European tour 
10. PRECIOUS BANE, Webb 
Strange novel of English country folk 
11. CONSUMER'S GUIDE TO BETTER 
BUYING, Margolius 
Best values for your oney 
12. INVITATION TO WALTZ, Lehmann 
Gay story of 2 teen-age sisters. 


Daly 


PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

To help you be popular) 

13. BOY DATES GIRL, Gay Head 
Answers to teen-ager’s questions. 

14. HI THERE HIGH SCHOOL, Gay Head 
“Musts” in dating, clothes, friends 

16. HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND INFLU- 
ENCE PEOPLE, Carnegie 
Advice on how to be popular 


FUN, -NONSENSE AND HUMOR 
16. MR. PEABODY’S MERMAID, 
G. and C. Jones 
Proper Bostonian fishes, lands mermaid. 
17. CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR’S COURT, Mark Twain 
Great humorist pokes fun at Knighthood. 
18. GREAT AMERICAN SPORTS HUMOR, 
Mac Davis 
Chuckles from sports world 
18, ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN, Papashvily 
Humorous story of becoming American. 
3. CARRY ON JEEVES, Wodehouse 
Hilarious adventures of English butler. 


DETECTIVE & MYSTERY STORIES 
Si. CHINESE ORANGE MYSTERY, Queen 
eas corpse changes many lives. 


cil, and make out your order, Order as soon 
as possible to make sure you get your books 
before hoo! delivery notice 


SCHOO! C lose s 
below ). 


Pamela J Bell 


National Headquarters 


(see 


THREE HOSTAGES, Buchan 
High adventure, mystery in Scotland 
BENSON MURDER CASE, 8.58. Van Dine 
Ace detective solves case 
. GREEK COFFIN MYSTERY, Queen 
Mystery of the missing will 
. BISHOP MURDER CASE, 8. 8. Van Dine 
Story of ghastly crime 
ENTER THE SAINT, Charteris 
The Robin Hood of modern crime 
THE UNSUSPECTED, Armstrong 
Incredible masquerade revealed 
POCKET BOOK OF GHOST STORIES 
13 spine-tingling stories 
COLOUR SCHEME, Ngaio Marsh 
Murder, espionage, suspense 


EVER-POPULAR CLASSICS 
30. DAVID HARUM, Wescott 
Shrewd horse-trader plays match-maker 
31. ANNA KARENINA, Tolstoy 
Dynamic story of love and 
mance 
32. MOBY DICK, Herman Melville 
Adventurous tale of whaling ship days. 
33. THE SCARLET LETTER, Hawthorne 
Classic of Puritan injustice 
34. HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, Hawthorne 
Hereditary curse upon a household. 
35. RED BADGE OF COURAGE, 
Stephen Crane 
Young Civil War 
fear 
SILAS MARNER, Eliot 
Novel of a man unjustly accused 
WIND, SAND, AND STARS, St. Exupery 
Adventure in mapping airlines 
. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, Mark Twain 
Boyhood on the mighty river 
. RETURN OF THE NATIVE, Hardy 
From Paris to moors of England 
CABBAGES & KINGS, O. Henry 
Yarns of Central American towns 


tragic ro- 


soldier faces, conquers 





ORDERING INFORMATION 


IMPORTANT! Because schools in many 
parts of the country close early, books 
on this Summer Reading Plan Offer 
will be sent to your home, instead of 
te your school. In ordering your books, 
fill ovt the coupon at the right and mail 
direct to Teen Age Book Club. Be sure 
te write your HOME ADDRESS on the 
coupon. 











TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


ANY FIVE 
BOOKS 


ONLY 


$1.00 


TAB SUMMER READING PLAN 


Encircle below the numbers of the 
books you want, and send this cou- 
pon, together with remittance, to 
Teen Age Book Club, 351 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Be sure 
to write your HOME ADDRESS below. 


‘£2484 2 F C.F ee 
13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 
25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 
37 38 39 40 


Total No. Books_ Total Amount__ 





Name 





City. 
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TAB CLUB MAY SELECTIONS and JUNE DIVIDENDS 


MAY-JUNE 1952 


Dear Friend: 

Here is your TAB News for May and 
also the list of June Dividend books. 
Both are combined on one list this 
month so there'll be time to order both 
May books and dividends before school 
Because schools close early in 
some sections, orders for May books 
and dividends should be mailed NOT 
LATER than May 15 to assure delivery 
before school closes. 


Pamela b Bell 


National Headquarters 
New Yo 10, N. ¥ 


closes, 


rth A 


enue 


MAY BOOKS 
KINGDOM OF FLYING MEN-Litten 


= “| Young Stormy Morgan 

7 is an ex-bomber pilot 

whose 60th mission over 

Germany cost him the 

sight of an eye. But it 

takes more than physi- 

cal handicap to get him 

down—more than dis- 

couragement too At 

war's end he and some air-force buddies 

start an air-freight line. They have bad 

luck and dirty competition from rivals. But 
Stormy is the breed that doesn’t quit 


BE A YANKEE 
—DiMaggio 


Jolting Joe DiMaggio 
gives you the home-run 
thrill of a lifetime—the 
success story of a San 
Francisco waterfront kid 
who climbed into the 
glorious uniform of the 
New York Yankees. Told with a punch as 
sharp as the crack of his slashing bat. The 
great slugger’s own story—complete with 
news photos of the Yankee Clipper in action! 


LUCKY TO 


SCARAMOUCHE-—Sabatini 
swashbuckling 
adventure and 
u'll meet one 
most exciti: 

of storydc 


THE OX-BOW INCIDENT—Clark 


of 
rustlers 
rucl I 1en of 
iger’s Well had their 
ar I 
law e 
results in 
magnificent 
rights 


quick 
which 
Here's a 
human 


of rope and noose 
error of lynch-rule 
masterpiece of suspense and 
in the Old West 


YOUR OWN BOOK OF CAMPCRAFT 
—Hammett 


Looking for practical in- 
formation on such skills 
as fire-building, lashing, 
pathfinding, cooking or 
tent-building? Whether 
you're heading for the 
mountains or the woods 
or your own backyard this summer, let this 
clear, well-illustrated book guide you to 
more and better fun outdoors. Prepared by 
an expert under the auspices of the Ameri- 


can Camping Assn 


THE HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES 
—Hawthorne 


This absorbing book tells 
of a decadent New Eng- 
land family, and of young 
Holgrave who rents a 
room in the seven- 
gabled house where an 
evil curse lay like a 
giant's dead body. The young man’s inspired 
love for Phoebe awakens her to a new life 
and when he finally reveals his secret, he 
frees the entire family from the “web of 
bygone days.” 


SEVEN GABLES 


JUNE DIVIDENDS 


TAB Club Members may choose their 
June dividends from the following 
books or from among any books offered 
previously in the semester, including 
“Old Favorites” (See April TAB News). 
Members choose one free book for each 
four books purchased during the term. 


3RD BOOK OF CROSSWORD 
PUZZLES 
Are you a mystery ad- 
dict who matches wits 
with the Inspector and 
usually guesses the crim- 
inal long before he's re- 
vealed? If so, you're 
probably a word-mys- 
tery fan too. And these 
80 brand-new brain teas- 
ers should be just your dish. Some are easy, 
some tough, but all are new and fascinating 
additions to your puzzle pleasure, whether 
you're beginner or expert 


POCKET BOOK OF STORY POEMS 


of ro- 
high 


stofies 

mance? Humor, 

adventure? Then you'll 

reer want to read of heroes 

and villains, kings and 

POCAET BOOK commoners, lovers and 

feuders Through the 

stun} POEMS ages men have been 

ioved by the great 

passions of these dra- 

good bet you will be! 

ar contemporary. The collec- 
was edited by Louis Untermeyer 


Enjoy 


POCKET BOOK OF WESTERN 
STORIES 


Here is the mighty saga 
of the West—land where 
men and women chal- 
lenged life with pioneer 
courage. All the swirl- 
ing, booming adventure 
of their lives is packed 
into these 17 stories of 
the roaring West—told 
western writers as Max 


by such top-notch 
Bret Harte, Luke Short 


Brand, Zane Grey, 
and Ernest Haycox 


"OQ KNOW WILD FLOWERS 
—Stefferud 


Here’s an introduction 
to the colorful, fascinat- 
ing world of wild flow- 
ers. You can use this 
lively, illustrated book— 
complete with color 
. chart—as a guide to the 
400 flowers you are most likely to come 
across. Once you know the varieties of 
wild flowers, you'll like and enjoy them 


HOW TO KNOW THE AMERICAN 
MAMMALS —Sanderson 


y If you came across the 

oad dion i tracks of a grizzly bear 

or a moose, would you 

recognize them? Do you 

know what animal walks 

on water? Which floats 

; on its back? Uses its 

iy) sf chest for a table? For 

the answers you'll want 

to consult this simply written, profusely 

illustrated book on the wonders of the ani- 

mal kingdom. A swell companion book for 
your nature library! 


? ty #- 
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FOUR GREAT COMEDIES 
—Shakespeare 


In these four hilarious 
comedies—As You Like 
It, Midsummer - Night's 
Dream, Twelfth 
Night, The Tempest 
Shakespeare reached the 
height of rollicking mer- 
riment. Mistaken iden- 
tity . mischievous 
mixing of sexes . artful magic you'll 
find them all and more in these plays by 
a master story-teller 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 


Here it is! The best in short stories, in 
poetry, essays, radio scripts by the nation’s 
high school students—yes, the top literary 
work selected by famous authors from thou- 
sands of entries in the 30th annual Scholas- 
tic Writing awards. Written and illustrated 
by YOU, the high school students of 1952, 
the 52-page May special student achieve- 
ment issue of LITERARY CAVALCADE is 
packed full with creative work. Illustrated 
throughout with award-winning entries in 
the 25th national Scholastic Art Awards. 


~~ MAY-JUNE SELECTIONS 


. Kingdom of Flying Men (35¢) __ 
. Lucky to Be a Yankee (25¢) 
Scaramouche (25¢) 
. Ox-Bow Incident (25¢) 
Own Book of Campcraft (35¢) - 
. House of Seven Gables (25¢) 
DIVIDENDS 
Crossword Puzzles (25¢) 
- Story Poems (25¢) 
Western Stories (25) 


How to Know Wild 
Flowers (35¢) 


. Know American Mammals (35¢) 
. Four Great Comedies (35¢) — 
. literary Cavalcade (25¢) 


Total Amount 





Jam Session 
(Continued from page 18) 


and fruitful life, but if you have too 
much you'll destroy yourself—could 
easily be applied to a modern story! 

Now I have a new perspective to- 
ward English literature and a new re- 
spect for the ideas of the past 


Paul Dibble 


Topeka (Kan.) H. S. 


. . . Up at City High by Joseph 
Gollomb. This is a story of a Wisconsin 
boy whe comes to New York to enter 
a new high school where there is much 
race and religious prejudice. He is a 
Jewish boy and his best friend is a 
Negro. Together, they and _ several 
Catholic friends fight for what they 
think is right. They are friendly to 
everyone and set a good example for 
their classmates. Eventually “We're all 
pals together” becomes the . school 
motto. This book taught me the wrongs 
of prejudice and why I should treat 
all my friends equally. 

Barhara Ostrovsky 


Olney H. S. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. . » My Friend Flicka by Mary 
O'Hara. I know all the kids my age 
read this book a jong time ago; but I 
could read it over and over again and 
enjoy it just as much as I did the first 
time. The story of a boy and a horse— 
or a dog or any animal that he really 
loves—makes me feel happy and sad all 
at once: sad when something bad hap- 
pens and so happy when something 
wonderful happens. 


Sheila Anderson 
Evanston (ill.) Township H. S$. 


. I Married Adventure by Osa 
Johnson. The author gives you first- 
hand information about animals, na- 
tives, and travels in Africa 


Wayne Mullin 
Delphi (Ind.) H. $. 


. . » George Washington Carver by 
Rackham Holt is one book I'll never 
forget. Because George Washington 
Carver was a Negro, his greatest ob- 
stacle in achieving fame in science was 
the prejudice of other people. He didn’t 
blame anyone for prejudice, he just 
blamed people for not being able to 
control themselves when victimized by 
others who knew no better. 

After reading this book, I decided to 
aim high in life and uot to be content 
with substitutes. I also learned that the 
best way to get along with other people 
is to take them for what they are and 
not for how they look. 


Vidal Gallegos 
Las Vegas (N. M.) H. 8. 


amera Angles 


By Ernest Pascucci 
Photography Editor of Scholastic Magazines 


PHOTOGRAPHY PAYS OFF 


INNERS of this year’s big Scholastic 

Ansco Photography Awards wil! be 
announced in the May 21st Student 
Achievement Issues of Scholastic Mag- 
azines. The award-winning photographs 
selected from many thousands of en- 
tries will go on display in the gallery 
and windows of the East River Savings 
Bank, 41 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, beginning June 2nd, 1952. 

For those of you who did not enter 
the 1952 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards, be sure to catch the boat next 
year. Photography is a hobby at which 
you can have a lot of fun and, at the 
same time, gain experience which can 
help you in whatever work you choose 
for a life career 

The three young photographers 
shown below illustrate just one more 
of the many ways in which photography 
pays off. Some day they will be able to 
tell their grandchildren that they pho- 
tographed the President of the United 
States, which is precisely what they are 
doing! If you come across a similar sit- 
uation, will you be ready for the sou- 
venir photo of your lifetime? You can 
be. You can take good pictures under 
unusual conditions. You can get help 
from many sources. 


Books can provide you with a basic 
guide to photographic fundamentals. 
One of the best for beginners is East- 
man Kodak Company’s How to Make 
Good Pictures ($1). 

Just recently a group of well-known 
photographic apparatus and chemical 
companies formed the Darkroom Pho- 
tography Youth Project. It’s purpose is 
to show you how much more enjoyable, 
educational, and economical it can be 
to develop and print pictures yourself 
instead of having someone else do it 
for you. 

Everywhere you turn, you will find 
people willing to help you learn pho- 
tography. Spooled with every roll of 
Ansco film you buy is a guarantee bond. 
This is the famous Ansco guarantee 
of “Pictures that satisfy or a new roll 
free.” The bond says that if you are 
dissatisfied with your pictures, return 
the negatives along with the bond to 
Ansco at Binghamton, N. Y. Ansco will 
analyze your mistakes, tell you how to 
correct them, and give you a new roll 
of film free. If you have not taken pic- 
tures before because you were afraid 
you might spoil a roll of good film, you 
might as well go ahead and try. You 
can’t lose with this deal! 


N. Y¥. Times Photograph 


“SHOOTING” THE PRESIDENT: Young. journalists train their Kodaks on President 
Truman at the Columbia Scholastic Press Association meeting in New York City. 
Left to right: Anne Fowler, DeVilbiss H. S., Toledo, Ohio; Dave Kenninson, Orange H. S., 
Orange, N. J.; James Indindoli, St. Francis Prep School, Spring Grove, Pa. By hold- 
ing their reflex cameras high and upside down, the students were able to shoot 
ever the crowd as they composed their picture in the ground glass viewfinder. 
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Story of 
a Grocer 


OE Kinsey offers proof that you 
J lon't have to be a “graybeard” to 
hold a responsible position in the busi- 

vears old and he 
has been manager of a big new Kroger 
Dayton, Ohio, for the past six 

The grocery that Joe 
has from 12 to 15 full and 
part-time employees Some of 
workers are nearly twice as old as Joe 
Othefs are still in high school 

Recently we Joe's 
hear about the story behind his success 
Joe was born in Dayton in 1930. At 

Roosevelt High School, he went out for 
football and boxing. He also found time 
to play basketball at the YMCA. In ad 
dition, Joe held a part-time job at a 
Kroger store all during high school. His 
first job at Kroger’s was putting gro- 
ceries into bags while the customers 
were paying their bills. Joe earned 75¢ 
an hour tor bagging groceries 

Soon Joe became a grocery stock 
clerk at $1.10 an hour. He put goods 
swept the floor, and an 

swered customers questions. In 1948 
when Joe Kinsey finished high school, 
he took charge of the produce depart 
ment of a neighborhood Kroger store 
Joe’s job in this department included 
ordering fruits and vegetables, arrang 
vege 


ness W wid Joe 1S 21 
store in 
months store 
manages 
these 


visited store to 


on shelves 


ing counter displays, trimming 
tables, and selling produce 

In 1949 Joe Kinsey bec 
clerk at this store 


ordering 


ume head 
He was in 
groceries for the 
the receiving of 
and storing goods in the stock 
rooms. He then earned $1.38 an hour 
In 1951, the Kr wer Company 
Joe to take the special company course 
in store manager This course 
includes 40 weeks of on-the-job train- 
ing in every department of Kroger store 
work—dairy grocery 
etc.—as well as night classes. The man 
in charge of the training course was a 
former store manager. Joe received his 
this training 


grocery 
charge of 
store supervising 


goods 
chose 


training 


produce, meat, 


regular salary during 
period 

On October 15, 1951 Joe became 
manager of the Patterson Road branch 
of the Kroger Company. As manager, he 


works a 45-hour week and earns $96, 


To 


Joe Kinsey, youthful manager of Kroger Co. grocery store, waits on o customer. 


with opportunity for much higher pay 
it larger But Joe isn’t rest 
ing on his laurels. He still goes to night 
school—where he studies public speak- 
business organization 


stores 


ing, advertising 
and accounting 


Everyone’s a Salesman! 


We asked Joe to describe to us the 
most important qualities that a sales 
man should have. We learned that he 
Believes in these five principles of sales 
manship 

1. Friendliness. You pay attention to 
individual people and call them by their 
right names. You are tactful and con 
siderate of other people. 

2. Attentiveness. You study people 
to discover the best times and the best 
methods to “sell” them ‘ 

3. Sincerity. You should know the 
facts before you make a general state- 
ment and you should mean what you 
You say that a loaf of 

was you knew it 


say wouldn't 


bread fresh when 
wasn't 

4. Enthusiasm. Whatever you under- 
take, you should put zip and life into 
‘sales talk.” A good salesman can 
anything from 
washing powder to calf's liver. 

5. Helpfulness. It's your job to be as 
helpful to people who come into you 
you are to your friends. If 
someone asks you a question, answer 
to the best of your ability. If you don’t 
know the answer, direct the inquiry to 
someone who does 

These five principles of salesmanship 
are principles which should extend to 
our everyday lives. We're not born with 
them; we develop them as we grow up. 
Of course, a part-time sales job in a 
neighborhood store provides a partic- 


your 


show enthusiasm for 


store as 


ularly good opportunity to practice 
these principles. 

Fortunately for young people, it is 
fairly easy to find part-time jobs at 
neighborhood stores. There are Kroger 
stores from the Great Lakes to Georgia, 
from Kansas to Pennsylvania. You might 
also inquire about jabs at a local Lig- 
gett’s, Woolworth’s, Kresge’s, or some 
other store. 

“Tell young people to apply for jobs 
in person,” Joe advised us. “I hire only 
part-time workers who apply in person. 
Also tell them to clean up and dress 
up before applying for a job. Sales peo- 
ple must be neat and clean. I pay spe- 
cial attention to personal appearance 
when I'm hiring part-time workers.” 

In addition to hiring part-time work- 
ers, Joe Kinsey may also recommend to 
Kroger that someone be hired for a 
full-time job. Then the district manager 
interviews the applicant and decides 
whether Kroger will hire him or not. 

“What opportunities does Kroger 
have for careers for girls?” we asked. 

Joe smiled. “Well, my wife was a 
cashier in a Kroger store when I met 
her at a Kroger picnic,” he said. “She 
still works part-time in my store.” 

“Girls get jobs as checkers at the 
cash registers in our stores. Able check- 
ers sometimes are promoted to head 
cashier. A head cashier earns $1.22% an 
hour. Other girls are promoted from 
store jobs to better-paying positions in 
our main offices. During World War II 
some of our store managers were wo- 
men.”—W1..1AM Fave, Vocational Ed. 


A Career Club Feature 





Historical Fact Sophomore: “When Sir Walter 
Freshman: “Where did the expres- Raleigh laid down his cloak for Liz- 
sion ‘Step on it, kid’ originate?” ze. Anos 








cough 1 Hey, Seniors! We Want 


When a certain well-known comedian 
appeared one morning with a bruised y A t va h Too! 
cheek and blackened eye, his friends our u og ip 9 a 
demanded an explanation. 

“T got it playing my favorite game,” C. Ne 
he explained wryly. “You know I like to | 
telephone people in the small hours be- | 
fore dawn and ask, ‘Guess who?’” 

“So?” someone prompted. 

“So,” sighed the comedian, “this 
morning someone did.” 


Phillip Muir in Coronet 


All Mixed Up 


“The thing for you to do,” said the 
doctor to the man with frazzled nerves, 
“is to stop thinking of yourself. Bury 
yourself in your work.” 

“Can't.” 

“Why not?” 

“Concrete mixer.” 
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Continued Story 


An Indian once thought he had a 


perfect memory, and decided to make 
a deal with the devil. An agreement was 
reached whereby the Indian could have | 
anything on earth he wanted if he could | 
prove his case. If not, the devil would 
claim his soul. The devil asked one 
question, “Do you like eggs?” 

The Indian answered, “Yes.” 

Seventy years later there was a big | 
pow-wow of all the chiefs. The devil 


Sign your autograph where it will really pay off—on a Kroger Em- 
ployment Application. We have excellent positions for intelligent 
young men and women . . . positions with good starting pay. We'll 
train you for promotions, too. 

A Kroger job is more than just a place to work! Our modern Food 
Department Stores offer a wide variety of interesting, stimulating 
occupations. You get to move around and meet — . +. you have 
new experiences every day . . . you enjoy freedom from monotony 
in clean, pleasant surroundings. 

If office work is your preference, Kroger also offers training and 
opportunities in this field. 
appeared in tribal costume, approached | You'll find many unusual benefits at Kroger, too. A free retire- 
the Indian, extended his right palm in | ment program, a liberal profit-sharing plan, steady work with 
greeting and said, “How.” regular income—these are among the many reasons why it’s smart 

“Fried.” answered the Indian to consider a Kroger career. So come on in before graduation, 

Seniors. We'll be glad to explain how you can sign up for a worth- 


Georgia Tech Yellow Jacket | 
while future with Kroger! 








Hopeless 


A well-dressed man was shopping for 
a blouse for his wife “ ACT NOW! 
‘What size and color, please?” the | 
clerk asked | See your nearest 
“It doesn't matter he answered 
“Whatever size or color I get, I'll have | Kroger Store Manager 
to come back tomorrow and change 
Ng PM 











° Sell your cl 
Romantic SENIORS kmerica's Most Beav- — “—- lovely 
. > 1 tiful and complete line of Modern Ty Peg \ 14K Gold Plated 
Lady Visitor What a_ beautiful GRADUATION ” A Friendship 
mountain! There must be many roman- NAME CARDS i = Pin 
tic stories connected with it a. and earn sensational commission td Special—Only 
“ Free Memory Book with each order 4 35¢ With 
Mountaineer: “Yep, two lovers went J Write today for free sample kit ; ; GP This Ad 
VeRRINTCRAFT, Dept. | | fintcres EE "Ata"te Be shame 





up that mountain and never came back 


here.” , 


Lady Visitor: “My, my, what ever ‘ew U ~ penetice te 
° , 7 . Special BOC 


became of them?’ BRACELET ONLY 


Mountaineer: “Went down the other N ® “ 
T “| TASH ENGRAVING CO. 
side.” Sav ings Stamps 487 BROADWAY, DEPT. 8-3, NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 

















EXCITING NEW 
° CONTEST... 


FOR STUDENTS ONLY! 


PRIZES 
1ST PRIZE... $25 
2ND PRIZE . . $20 
SRD PRIZE... $15 
4TH TO 8TH. . $10 
9TH TO 33RD. $5 


33 Cash Prizes just for writing a Mother’s Day Telegram! 











READ RULES CAREFULLY! 
1. Contest open to all grade and high school 
students, except members of families of employees 
of Scholastic Magazines, Western Union, or Western 
Union's advertising agency. 
Z. On blank below, or any Western Union blank, 
write in from 15 to 20 words a loving message 
from you to your mother that expresses your senti 
ment on Mother's Day. Be sure to write your name, 
age, home address and name of your school. Send 
as many entries as you wish. Write each entry on a 
seporate blank 
3. Send your entries to Western Union Contest 
Editor, Room 400, 351 Fourth Avenue, Mew York 10, 
N. Y. No entries timed or postmarked ofter mid- 
night, May 19, 1952 can be considered! It is not 
necessary but you may send your entry by Tele 
gram if you wish 
4. All entries become the property of Western 
Union Telegraph Company. None can be acknow! 
edged or returned. Prizes will be awarded for 
originality and sincerity. Entries will be judged by 
representatives of Scholastic, Western Union, and 
Western Union's advertising agency. The judges 
decisions will be finai. In case of ties, duplicate 
prizes will be awarded 
5. Winners will be notified by Telegram not later 
then June 17, 1952 








Here’s a wonderful contest, close to your heart! It’s easy to enter. 
Just write and send us your idea of a Mother's Day Telegram. In 
from 15 to 20 of your own words, write exactly what you'd like to 
say to your own mother as a Mother's Day message. That's all! 


ENTRY IS FREE! NOTHING TO BUY! 


Either use the handy Mother’s Day entry blank below, or pick up any 
blank at your nearest Western Union office. You can write your entry in 
a few short minutes! Be sure to read the rules here! YOU MUST send 
your contest entry to the Western Union Contest Editor, Room 400, 351 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. quickly! 


TELEGRAMS ARE TOPS! 


On someone's birthday, anniversary or any holiday—no other greeting 
is so extra-special, or gives a greater impression of your thoughtfulness 
than a Telegram. Attractively decorated blanks for almost every occasion. 
Why not telegraph a copy of your Contest Telegram to your own Mother 
on this Mother’s Day—May 11th! How happy she'll be to know you 
wrote it for ber’ Now, read the contest rules at left, and send in 
your entry! 


To: Western Union Contest Editor, Room 400 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Here is my entry in the 1952 Mother’s Day Telegram Contest (from 15 to 20 words) 














My Nome 





My Home Addr 





City. 





Off the Press 


lefferson and the Rights of Man, by 
Dumas Malone. Little, Brown & Co.., 
Boston, 522 pp., $6. 


It is clear that a major work in Jef- 
fersonian biography is unfolding. In this 
second volume (of a projected five), 
Dr. Malone limits himself to the period 
1784-1792. The story begins with Jef- 
ferson’s arrival as Minister to France 
and ends with the final days of Wash 
ington’s first administration 

Dr. Malone, now professor of history 
at Columbia University, has steeped 
himself in original sources. But he has 
kept his eye on lessons for our time and 
used a style which will be appreciated 
by the general public as well as his 
academic colleagues. His point of view, 
however, is likely to invite sharp dissent 
from admirers of Hamilton. Jefferson 
emerges as a highly principled states- 
man who disliked controversy of any 
kind, In the half of the book given to 
Jefferson’s role as Secretary of State, 
Hamilton appears as a brilliant but am- 
bitious politician who sought to domi- 
nate foreign affairs as well as financial 
policy. Although the formation of politi 
cal parties is left to the next volume, 
we are given an inkling of the scurrility 
which characterized the earthy politics 
of Washington’s day. Malone narrates 
affairs as widely separated as his ro- 
mance with beautiful Maria Cosway and 
the negotiation of commercial treaties 
New light is shed on Jefferson's rela- 
tions with Washington and his contri 
bution to our patent laws. 

Although the broad outlines of Jet 
ferson’s life are familiar even to casual 
students of American history, Malone’s 
fresh interpretation will brighten the 
picture of a great American and his 
times. 


Negotiating with the Russians, edited 
by Raymond Dennett and Joseph E. 
Johnson. World Peace Foundation 
Boston 8, Mass. 320 pp., $3.50 


There are no surprises in this book. 
It is hard to negotiate with the Russians. 
One technique of Soviet negotiation is 
“a vigorous offensive with no regard for 
the truth; the blatancy of their misstate- 
ments makes rebuttal seem so absurd as 
to be embarrassing, hence untruth is fre- 
quently unchallenged.” This is the expe- 
rience of Major General John R. Deane 
who headed the military mission to 
Russia during World War II. The Rus 
sians objected to the way we were un 
loading billions of lend-lease materials. 
since local conditions required minor 
departures from the rigidities of the 
written agreement. Nine other contribu 
tors to this volume independently ar 


rived at the conclusion that it is point- 
less to expect Russians to carry out 
treaties in principle, and that they will 
interpret the letter to suit themselves. 

The experience of the contributors is 
first-hand and extends from 1943 to the 
outbreak of the Korean War. The in- 
Hexibility of Russian negotiators, their 
constant reliance for central direction in 
even minor matters, and their mania for 
misreading the other fellow’s intentions 
ire well documented. 

In a final chapter, Professor Philip E. 
Mosely of Columbia explains some of 
the “Soviet Techniques of Negotiation.” 


"itty Billion Dollars. My Thirteen Years 
with the RFC (1932-1945), by Jesse 
H. Jones with Edward Anglv. Mac 
nillan, N. Y. 631 pp., $6 


There was a time when the title Fifty 
Billion Dollars would place a book in 
the fiction classification. That time is 
past. It is doubtful that Mr. Jones was 
ever numbed by the thought of handling 
so much money. Even before he headed 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, established by Herbert Hoover in 
1932, he had handled millions of his 
own in Texas banking and real estate 
operations. 

Jones himself takes pride in the loans 
that he didn’t make as well as the thou- 

inds that he authorized. The RFC is a 


3-T 


unique Federal agency in that it sar- 
vived the cruel depression days of the 
thirties and the huge problem of financ- 
ing World War II. During these years, 
Jones was the head of the RFC and was 
deeply concerned with the financial 
problems of big and little business. Of 
special interest is Jones’ account of why 
Wallace lost the Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1944. His thoroughgoing con- 
tempt for Wallace is certain to invite a 
rebuttal. Many other public figures, 
from Franklin D. Roosevelt down, are 
evaluated in these pages. 

The lively tone of this volume is 
maintained by well selected pictures 
and cartoons. The documentation will 
satisfy serious students, and the read- 
ability will surprise and delight the 
general public. 

Howarp L. Hurwirz 


Telegram-writing Contest 
For Your Students 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. is 
sponsoring a “Mother’s Day Telegram” 
Writing Contest which offers 33 cash 
prizes ranging from $5 to $25.00, This 
timely contest offers an opportunity to 
interest students in the writing of clear, 
concise telegrams. 

The contest announcement appears 
on the back cover of your student edi- 
tion. Have your students send their 
entries to: Mother’s Day Contest Editor, 
Room 400, 351 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, 
ae * 
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administrators on request. 


SCHOLASTIC 


For Classroom Use 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 6, 7, 8). Elementary 
social studies, English. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per school year. 


WORLD WEEK (widely used in grades 8, 9, 10). Intermediate social 
studies. 55¢ per semester; $1.10 per school year. Issued weekly. 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Senior social 
studies, plus short story every issue. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH (widely used in grades 9, 10, 11, 12). Functional 
material for improvement of communication skills, with student fea- 
tures. 65¢ per semester; $1.30 per school year. Issued weekly. 


LITERARY CAVALCADE (widely used in grades 10, 11, 12). Compo- 
sition, literature, and creative writing. 50¢ per semester; $1.00 per 
school year. Issued monthly. Special low combination rate when 
ordered in quantities of five or more copies with one of the Scho- 


Teacher Edition, containing lesson plan suggestions, supplied at no extra 
cost on orders for 10 or more copies. 


Sample copies of any Scholastic Magazines sent to teachers and schoo! 
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Vy Our 
Pa we vorner 


HERE has been a flurry of excite- 
ment around our corner in recent 

weeks. Now we can tell you about it. 
I think you may be interested. 

A couple of months ago | received a 
long distance telephone call from John 
Escher, publisher of Young America 
Magazines. There had been rumors that 
the chief owner of Young America, Al- 
fred G. Vanderbilt, was unhappy about 
the financial losses being incurred by 
the Young America periodicals. When 
Mr. Escher called, he informed me that 
American Education Press had made an 
offer for Young America and inquired 
if I would be interested in discussing 
the subject. I was. The next day I met 
Mr. Vanderbilt and the executives of 
Young America. 

I was eager to have the Young Amer- 
ica periodicals continue because I’m a 
firm believer in the value to the con- 
sumer of legitimate, alert competition. 
Although Yeung America papers com- 
peted only with one of the Scholastic 
Magazines (Junior Scholastic), they 
were furnishing strong competiton to 
My Weekly Readers, ~ published by 
American Education Press, another of 
our long-time competitors in the field 
of classroom periodicals. Upshot of the 
conferences: I suggested an alliance 
of Scholastic and Young America by 
which the Young America publications 
for the intermediate and lower grades 
would be continued. The directors of 
Scholastic approved a proposal I think 
was fair. 

But the owners of Young America—as 
was their right—elected to join Ameri- 
can Education Press, now a division of 
Wesleyan University Press, Inc., and 
announced that the Young America 
periodicals would be merged this week 
with My Weekly Readers and Read 
magazine. This, we realized, would 
create a virtual monopoly in the lower 
elementary grades for My Weekly 
Readers. 

Result: We at Scholastic Magazines 
have decided to extend our services to 
schools by publishing a new periodical 
for use in grades 4 and 5. Our new 
periodical, as yet without a title, will 
be characterized by the unique quali- 
ties which have made Junior Scholastic 
the leading magazine for classroom use 
in grades 6, 7, and 8. The new periodi- 
cal will contain a minimum of 8 pages 
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Dear Editor: 

I have been ordering TAB Club books 
from you for my pupils during this school 
year and shall be sending you another 
order soon. 

Your books have been a boon to my 
reading program for the eighth grade. My 
pupils read ‘and buy) the quarter books 
gleefully when they turn down the same 
book in an expensive binding. 

Mrs. Lurlene Boren 
Uvalde, Texas 


Dear Editor: 

The boys and girls of my class were 
very interested in the map of the world you 
sent us. We are anxious to know what the 
yellow stands for because there is no key 
for it. 

Donald Swanson 
Chicago 30, Ill. 


The yellow on Scholastic Magazines 
1952 News Map of the World represents 
all the nations and places that could not 
be classified as either (1) members of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, or (2) 
colonies or possessions controlled by NATO 
nations, or (3) communist nations or na- 
tions under communist control. The yellow- 
colored nations, therefore, cannot be con- 
sidered as a group. Some are democracies, 
as independent and as free as our own. 
Some are democracies living under the 
shadow of Russian -pressure. Some are dic- 
tatorships, but are anti-communist. Perhaps 
your classmates have a recommendation 
for us as to what we should do about 
coloration when we revise the map. If so, 
we'd be glad to hear about it.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 

There is a great deal of book work that 
must be gone through in order for 168 
books to come out right and we thought 
you might be interested in some of the 
ways we do it. This is the second year that 
the eighth grade has participated. We had 
some sad experiences with money, books, 
records of dividends, and all the rest of it 
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last year, and so this year we have em- 
ployed a receipt system. We found that it 
has worked wonders 
Before the book announcements come we 
tear scratch paper into receipt pad siz. and 
bind it with brads. The names of the mem- 
bers are entered as they order books and 
the titles and the cost of the books are en- 
tered, too. When they pay, they are issued 
the carbon duplicate stating how much they 
paid and what books they ordered. The 
order is then made up from the pad and it 
serves as an easy check when totaling the 
cash. Any claims of incorrect deliveries must 
be accompanied by the receipt. Also, when 
dividend time comes around, the pads are 
all gotten out and the books are totaled for 
each member and we feel that everyone 
can get just what is coming to him. 
Erven Brundage 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Editor: 

My enthusiasm for Worla Week cannot 
be properly expressed. The magazine has 
greatly sharpened the interest of the stu- 
dents in world affairs and they eagerly 
read the “extras” that are for their personal 
enjoyment. 

Mrs. Carolyn B. Ellis 
Valley Station, Ky. 


Dear Editor: 

Thank you for your many fine services 
and your courtesies over the long period of 
our association. 

I have watched your expansion and the 
growth in quality of Scholastic with great 
interest. Year by year you have met the 
requirements of a magazine for high school 
people with increasing interest to them and 
adjustment to their needs. 

Fortunately, a magazine may have per- 
petuity—a teacher reaches the end of the 
way and must retire. 

May your good work continue. 

Miss Lilla McLure 
C. E. Byrd H. S. 
Shreveport 59, La. 





per issue. It will be coiorful, imagina- 
tive, and, we believe, a delight to the 
young reader. The subscription price 
will be 40¢ a semester. 

We solicit the cooperation of teach- 
ers who are using our periodicals to in- 
form the teachers of the 4th and 5th 
grades in their schools of this new 
project. We shall bring to this new 
publication the experience and _ skill 
that have produced our present four 
outstanding weeklies for schools. 

We also invite you to suggest an in- 
spiring and apt title for our new pub- 
lication. We shall make an award of 
$1,000 to the teacher or school admin- 
istrator who suggests the title we adopt. 


Decision of the judges will be final. 
Closing date: May 31, 1952. 

The high quality of classroom period- 
icals published for the upper elemen- 
tary and high school classroom is, in 
our opinion, due to the alert competi- 
tion among Civic Education Service, 
American Education Press, Scholastic, 
and certain adult magazines and news- 
papers. We shall do our best to help 
keep alive a friendly but vitally com- 
petitive spirit in other elementary 
grades as well. 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 





